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CHAPTER I. 
A VERY SELECT HUNT. 


HE real name of the Hunt was the Morbey Anstead. 
But in sporting circles it was always called “The Mutual 
Adoration.” In fact, so generally was this latter appellation 
employed that most people were apt to forget it possessed any 


other. 

As the “‘ Mutual Adoration ” they were known far and wide, but 

although there was not a finer country in Great Britain than that 
which they had the good fortune to hunt, the pack was not 
popular with strangers. Year after year the same faces might be 
seen at covert side; very few new ones ever appeared amongst 
them. 
Rich young men with large studs, plenty of money and a desire 
to get rid of it, such as are invariably welcome in most country 
places; officers spending their long leave; fathers of families 
hampered by the care of so many young ones, but as keen about 
hunting as ever, did not choose Morbey Anstead as their head- 
quarters. 

This was the more remarkable, because the town itself offered 
many advantages. It was clean, healthy, well situated on the 
top of a breezy hill, and moreover abundantly stocked with good 
inns and excellent stabling. But alas! both inns and stables 
stood empty. 

And yet people who had been to Morbey Anstead once, never 
complained of it as a bad place from which to enjoy the chase. 
On the contrary, they praised it highly ; but what they did com- 
plain of very loudly and very bitterly, were the manners of the 
**Mutual Adoration” Hunt. As strangers they went amongst 
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that fastidious crew and as strangers they came away, feeling 
that if they hunted from Morbey Anstead all their days, such 
they would remain. For after riding behind these exclusives the 
whole season, you were but too apt to find your existence over- 
looked just as much at the end of it as at the beginning. 

Now there is no denying the fact that folks don’t like this sort 
of thing; and various were the remarks made; often not alto- 
gether of a laudatory description. It may be vanity, but it is 
also human nature to desire some recognition from your fellow- 
creatures. 

“Upon my soul, we might just as well be so much dirt,” quoth 
one incensed sportsman. 

“Dirt! say pitch,” answered his companion. “For they do 
condescend to make the acquaintance of Mother Earth now and 
again.” 

Be Ha, ha! very good, very good,” said a third. ‘ The worst of 
it'is, though, after a bit a fellow begins to wonder what the deuce 
is the matter with him, when he goes out hunting and not a soul 
will say a word, or recognize his presence. He fancies that the 
fault must lie with himself, and that ain’t by any means a 
pleasant feeling.” 

“ True,” put in a fourth. But when you have seen a little 
more of the M. A.’s, then you turn round and enquire what the 
devil is the matter with them ?” 

“They are so confounded exclusive!” sighed the son of a 
grocer, who had taken to hunting, thinking he would get elevated 
into County society. 

“My dear fellow,” said the first speaker, contemptuously, 
“the whole thing lies in a nut-shell, and I for one say that the 
Mutual Adorationites are more to be pitied than blamed. They 
have only one idea in their heads, and that’s hunting. They can 
think of nothing else, talk of nothing else. Their brains get 
brutalized, and their manners suffer in consequence. My own 
belief is that this rudeness and reticence proceeds from a very 
simple cause. They are not wise enough to know any better; ” 
and so on, and on ad infinitum, for the malcontents were very 
numerous. 

This remark happened to get round to the ears of those for 
whom it was not intended. Such remarks always do. They 
travel with marvellous rapidity, and generally land in the precise 
quarter where they are calculated to do the largest amount of 
mischief. 

The indignation of the Mutual Adorationites was quite 
comical. 

Not know any better indeed! They flattered themselves 
they knew a very great deal better than to take up with every 
Tom, Dick and Harry who put on a red coat and chose to appear 
outside a horse. 
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They liked to know who people were, where they came from, 
how far their ancestors could be traced, and in what sort of society 
they moved, before jumping down their throats, and even then 
there was no hurry. It was always better to take plenty of time 
to consider about these things, for fear of making a mistake. It 
would never answer for them—the Mutual Adorationites—to 
incorporate a person into their select body, and then find that 
that person would not do! There had been sucha case on record, 
and every M. A. to a man was agreed it must never happen 
again. And to do them justice, this was their first and last error 
of familiarity. Under the circumstances, it will not perhaps be 
difficult to understand how it came about that the Hunt was a 
small one. It was still further reduced by being divided and 
split up into sections. 

First came the “ riff-raff”—the kind of folks whom the M. A.’s 
saw year after year, and ignored entirely. They might be very 
good fellows in their way, but, to use their own expressive 
language, “they did not tumble to them.” 

Fortunately for these gentlemen—who constituted the larger 
portion of the field—they were able to form a society of their 
own, which enabled them to survive the frigidity of their fellow 
Nimrods. 

Then came the “ Half-and-halfers ”—people whom the Mutual 
Adorationites, for various reasons, did not wholly condemn, even 
while they could not altogether accept. 

These were tolerated, passively and in a luke-warm fashion, 
which proved more galling to some than direct avoidance. 

On the recurrence of each hunting season, and after an 
absence probably of several months, they would find themselves 
greeted by a careless nod and a muttered “ How do.” Or if the 
M. A. happened to be in an unusually amiable and loquacious 
mood, he inight even go the length of saying, “Fine day. 
Looks like a scenting morning.” 

But this was quite an oratorical effort, and generally meant, 
“There! I’ve done the civil to you, because you are a covert 
owner, but for goodness sake don’t expect me to go talking to 
you any more to-day.”, 

As a matter of fact, no real M. A. would ever unbend so far as 
to be seen carrying on a conversation with a “ Half-and-halfer.” 
They kept their conversations and their ideas for themselves. 
They were too precious, or perhaps too scarce to be showered upon 
the world of “outsiders.” Anyhow, they were not scattered like 
pearls before swine. 

The bona-fide Mutual Adorationites did not number more than 
a dozen. 

When they. went a-hunting they formed a coterie apart. 

They rode together, talked or rather kept silence together, and 
jogged home together. 
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All the rest of the field were made to feel themselves without 
- the pale. 

But the M. A.’s, for all their exclusiveness, were not jovial. 
There was none of that friendly, harmless, good-natured chatter 
going on amongst them which is one of the characteristic 
features of most covert sides, and often is carried to too great an 
excess. 

Occasionally one of their number would jerk out an observation, 
and his companion would grunt back a reply. But there was no 
mirth, no jollity; no fun and geniality. 

They were stately, and solemn, and dull to a degree. As for a 
joke—but there! they never condescended to anything half so 
vulgar or so abominably plebeian. A joke would have been 
considered bad form. 

The mere fact of riding about in each other’s company seemed 
to afford a kind of sedate pleasure. Any interchange of thought 
was quite superfluous. 

Unfortunately, their very exclusiveness rendered them few in 
numbers. 

Death and absence had thinned their ranks to such an extent 
that at the period when our story commences, there were not 
more than a dozen legitimate Mutual Adorationites left. Still, 
they sufficed to maintain the character of the Hunt, and effec- 
tually drove away any rash stranger, who, tempted by the beauty 
of the country, and the convenience of Morbey Anstead as a 
sporting centre, took it into his head to come out with the hounds. 

First and foremost ranked the master, Lord Littelbrane. 

He was a small, fair, colourless, insignificant-looking man, about 
forty-five years of age, with a drab complexion, and hair to match. 
He wore an eye-glass, which stood him in good stead, since the 
number of persons he contrived not to see at one of his meets 
was truly remarkable. He also was distinguished by a stony stare 
very disconcerting to its object. His eyes always seemed to look 
just a little above his neighbour’s head, making that individual 
feel there must be something wrong or queer about his hat. 

Another famous M. A. was old General Prosieboy, or The 
Squasher, as he was lovingly called by his intimates. He was 
a most useful personage, and had derived his sobriquet from the 
fact that he could annihilate an unobjectionable stranger better 
than any other single M. A. in existence. His method was very 
simple. He discharged a volley of oaths at the offender, and as 
these were by no means choice, generally forcible, and nearly 
always unprovoked, nine times out of ten, the audacious enemy 
who had dared to address an M. A. without waiting to be first 
spoken to by him, retired in dismay, and never repeated the 
hazardous experiment. 

Once, and once only, it was said that The Squasher met his 
match. The gentleman was fresh from California, and displayed 
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a fluency, a facility and an originality of language, which fairly 
discomfited his opponent, whose vocabulary was limited in com~ 
parison. 

Taking him all in all, Captain Straightem might fairly be 
reckoned the flower of the Mutual Adorationites. He was the best 
dressed, the coolest, the most silent, and least gregarious of the 
party. He had never been known to laugh, and seldom seen to 
smile. His brethren were loud in his praise. Of the whole dozen 
good fellows who formed their ranks, he (always excepting them- 
seives) was voted the best. As a specimen of the right sort, he 
shone pre-eminent. 

He kept himself aloof, and never by any chance fraternized 
with the vulgar herd. As the owner of a large estate in the 
county, he was a man of considerable position, and looked up to 
accordingly, both by those who had, and by those who had not, 
the honour of his acquaintance. 

And even his enemies respected him for the brilliant way in 
which he rode to hounds. They admitted that he had some 
excuse for his extremely good opinion of himself, but the other 
M. A.’s they declared had none. 

Still there was no doubt that the Mutual Adorationites were on 
remarkably friendly terms with No One. It must have been the 
case, since nearly everybody else was dubbed “a creature, a brute, 
or an outsider.” Nobody was good enough for them—at least, 
nobody under a baron. Yet the singular part of the whole busi- 
ness was this. If anyone had told them that their Hunt was not 
popular, and that they were the sole cause of its unpopularity, 
they would have received the statement with a burst of incredu- 
lous indignation. The truth was, they had not the faculty of 
seeing things from any point of view but their own. Hence the 
limitedness of their vision. 


CHAPTER II. 
NECK OR NOTHING. 


Ir would have been difficult to conceive of a more melancholy day 
for the opening meet of the season than was Tuesday, the first of 
November, 188-. 

When Captain Straightem’s servant called his master about half- 
past eight o’clock, that gentleman turned in bed like a lazy 
porpoise rolling on the top of the water, yawned, and murmured 
in a voice muffled by blankets: “ What sort of a day is it, 
Dickinson ?” 

“A tremendously thick fog, sir,” came the prompt reply, 
uttered in tones of unsympathetic cheerfulness. ‘ You can’t see 
twenty yards a’ead of you.” 
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“The devil!” exclaimed Captain Straightem, wakening into 
sudden life, and springing out of bed, so as to ascertain for him- 
self the exact state of the weather. 

But to his disgust, on looking out of the window, he perceived 
at a glance that for once Dickinson had not exaggerated matters. 

A dense fog lay over all the land, enshrouding both hills and 
valleys in its weird and ghostly embrace. It rested like a soft, 
grey sheet upon the fields, toning down to a sombre tint the 
bright green grass. As for the laurel hedges growing on either 
side of the drive, they were impregnated with moisture, and great 
wet drops rested on their glossy leaves. 

Everything was dark, everything was dull, everything was 
damp. 

He looked up at the sky, but could detect no break or gleam 
of light. 

The prospects of the chase did not appear promising. Captain 
Straightem stifled an oath as he applied the razor to his clean- 
shaven face. 

“Confounded bad luck! Still it may clear by-and-bye,” he 
muttered, half-an-hour later on, when he sat down to his solitary 
breakfast in the big oak dining-room, “ And at any rate it won’t 
do not to go to the meet.” 

But as the fog showed no signs of giving, he drew an armchair 
to the fire, toasted his toes, and read the newspaper, waiting and 
hoping that the weather would improve. It was late before he 
started, and even then, instead of galloping to covert as was his 
wont, he allowed his smart little hog-maned hack to proceed at. 
a comparatively leisurely pace. 

Consequently by the time he reached the place of meeting, the 
majority of the field had already assembled; but although it was 
now long past the advertised hour, Lord Littelbrane had not 
attempted to make a move. 

As a matter of fact, it would not have been easy to hunt, since 
objects at a distance of only a few yards were almost undistinguish- 
able. To ride to hounds if they ran fast—which they so frequently 
do on these mild, damp days, when the heavy state of the atmo- 
sphere seems to prevent scent from rising and dispersing—would 
tax the powers of the keenest and most daring fox-hunter in 
existence. 

* Deuced bore this d—d fog,” growled his lordship, as soon as 
Captain Straightem joined the small and select circle which in- 
variably gathered round him at the meet, as if to protect his noble 
person from any possible onslaught of the vulgar herd. ‘ Deuced 
bore.” 

“Deuced,” echoed Captain Straightem, laconically but sym- 
pathetically. 

**Pon my soul, I hardly know what to do. Whether to take 
the hounds home or not. All these ‘ Arries,’” looking round con- 
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temptuously, “ will feel terribly aggrieved if we don’t show them 
some sort of sport on the first day of the season.’ 

“Never mind them,” put in General Prosieboy. “ It’s ourselves 
we’ve got to think of. Ourselves first, our horses second, our 
hounds third.” 

“What do you say to it, Straightem ?” asked Lord Littelbrane. 
For, as before explained, Captain Straightem was a feature of the 
Hunt, and his opinion went for a great deal. 

“ Well, if I were you, I should wait a bit longer before giving 
up. Folks don’t like to be disappointed on these kind of occa- 
sions, and it’s just on the cards that the weather may clear.” 

And sure enough it did, though at no time in a satisfactory 
manner. 

But at twelve o’clock the sun struggled so gallantly with the 
fog, that for a few minutes he actually forced it to disperse before 
his pale radiance. 

Loud were the congratulations, and universal the satisfaction, 
when Lord Littelbrane, without losing a moment, gave orders for 
the proceedings of the day to commence, and hounds were at once 
trotted off at a brisk pace, to draw a covert close by. 

Half-an-hour elapsed, and sadness and despondency once more 
fell upon the spirits of the field; for the improvement in the 
weather proved only temporary, and the heavy mist seemed to 
roll down worse than ever. Phcebus turned white and sickly like 
an ailing child, then sullenly hid his face. 

“If this goes on we shall have to give it up, whether we like it 
or not,” said Lord Littelbrane gloomily. 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth before a loud “ gane 
forrard aw-a-ay” proclaimed that Reynard had left the snug 
undergrowth of the covert. There was evidently a hot scent in 
the open, for the hounds dashed out after him, close at his brush, 
and almost directly were lost to vision, engulphed, as it were, by 
the enveloping fog. 

They threw their tongues merrily, and could be heard, though 
not seen. 

And now began a curious chase; for every man had to ride by 
ear instead of by eye, and he who was deaf stood but a sorry 
chance. 

Foxes are famed for their subtilty ; and this one, as if on pur- 
pose to baffle his pursuers, chose about as rough and awkward a 
route as he could have selected in the whole country. 

Fences loomed dark and formidable, their dimensions increased 
instead of diminished by the imperfect light. It was simply im- 
possible to tell what they were like, until you were close upon 
them. 

Horses sniffed the damp air through their open nostrils, and 
discharged it with disgust. They looked round suspiciously at 
this grey and unrecognizable world, were nervous and timid, and 
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distrusted the commonest object. A log of wood, a cow, a stone, 
filled them with apprehension. And all this time, borne on the 
vaporous atmosphere, rang out the eager, murderous notes of 
hounds celebrated for their slaying qualities. 

They were positively racing ahead. 

But alack! alack! How to keep up with them? The task 
seemed well nigh impossible, and each man realized to his bitter 
cost that there are some days in every season when hunting 
is attended with more pain than pleasure. Days when hounds, 
fences, elements defy you simultaneously. Five minutes sufficed 
to place the field in disorder. Their ranks opened and spread in 
every direction; and dire was the confusion that resulted. 

Only Burnett (the huntsman), Captain Straightem, and a couple 
of hard-riding farmers succeeded in getting well away. Their nerve 
and promptitude served them in good stead ; but they had to ride 
as they had never ridden in their lives before. It was a case of 
neck or nothing. ; 

Friendly gates could not be taken advantage of, as usual; for 
to-day the Pack would have vanished from view in the time that 
they took to open. The only chance of keeping with hounds was 
to keep close to their heels and negotiate every possible and im- 
possible fence that came in the way. Providence must provide for 
the rest. 

Crash, crash go the timbers of a stiff double oxer, as the gallant 
quartette fly it, each man charging a different place. 

One of the farmers is down—no, his horse recovers himself. He 
staggers for a pace or two, then gallops on as before, fearful of 
losing his companions. 

Suddenly is heard a shrill whistle. 

It is the first intimation given to the pursuers that they are close 
to a railway. 

“By God!” exclaims Burnett in agitated tones; “the hounds 
will be cut to pieces.” For he knows by the sound that they are 
just ahead. 

He calls them by name; first in commanding, then in entreat- 
ing, finally in frantic language. Never has his horn given forth 
such loud and urgent blasts. 

But their blood is up, and they heed him not. 

In another second an express train dashes into their midst, and 
two of the best bitches in the whole Pack will never go a-hunting 
again, or stretch their fleet limbs over the broad pastures. Bur- 
nett is in despair. 

He wrings his hands like a woman, and as he dismounts hastily 
and bends over the mangled carcases of his dead darlings—those 
hounds that were his pride and his delight—the tears gather in his 
eyes, whilst his honest, weather-beaten face twitches with sorrow. 

“ Darn this fog,” he exclaims resentfully. ‘ It ain’t fit to hunt in.” 

But the companions of poor Milkmaid and Merrylass evidently 
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hold a different opinion. With deadly zest and joyous music 
they fling forward after their fox, every murderous instinct 
awakened and desiring gratification. 

A solitary horseman is with them now, and follows their bold 
career. Burnett has stayed with his hounds, the fog has swallowed 
up the two farmers, who, until this point, have maintained their 
own right well. 

On the face of him who smiles so rarely a solemn smile has 
settled. To have bested the field is the one delight of his life. 
He can conceive of no higher pleasure. 

Swish! And he tears through a great, black bullfinch, and is 
almost dragged from his saddle. Slap! And the bough of an over- 
hanging tree catches him one on the mouth. 

His countenance brightens still more, though the blood is spurt- 
ing from his lip. His pulses quicken and his eye dilates, for the 
dangers and the difficulties of this particular chase lend it a special 
charm. When he thinks it all over in his armchair after a good 
dinner, he will feel excusably triumphant and elated in proportion 
to the obstacles overcome. 

But what is this black thing looming through the fog? Oh, 
for a ray of sunshine ! 

It might be a fence, it might be a house, it might be anything, 
for all he can tell. . ‘ 

The pulsations of his heart grow loud. He can hear them beat- 
ing against his ribs. But the hounds have already disappeared 
beyond the mysterious barrier, and where they go he is deter- 
mined to follow. Whatever this man’s faults may be, he is brave 
and knows no fear. 

Besides, he has beneath him one of the most perfect and 
resolute hunters that ever looked through a bridle. A hunter 
who has carried him for four seasons, and hardly put a foot wrong. 

Captain Straightem leans forward in the saddle, pats his good 
horse’s neck and speaks an encouraging word to him. Then he 
steadies him a trifle, and just when he is about to take off gives 
him his head. The animal knows his business, and is as courageous 
as a lion. 

He springs from his hind legs, and oh!!! 

Ten minutes afterwards, when Burnett, Lord Littelbrane, and 
some half-dozen others, riding in search of the hounds, came to 
the fence in question they prudently avoided it; and went 
through a bridle-gate, which they had the good fortune to espy, 
congratulating themselves on not being forced to jump such a 
regular man-trap. 

And yet the nerves of most of them were inclined to be more 
shaken than if they had made the attempt. For an unexpected 
sight met their vision. 

Hard by, lying there on the ground all by himself, some ten or 
twelve yards distant from the fence, was Captain Straightem. 
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His horse had galloped away, and could nowhere be seen, though 
a track of red blood seemed to tell that he must have been badly 
hurt in his fall. 

For the thin dark line of treacherous metal, which has been re- 
sponsible for so many accidents in the hunting-field, was bent and 
twisted, and in parts tufts of fine chestnut-coloured hair adhered 
to the rusty wire. 

Captain Straightem lay there quite still. He never moved or 
spoke when his companions crowded around him. 

His face was turned upwards to the sodden sky, one hand was 
clenched, and held between its stiffened fingers a bunch of grass 
torn from its roots, and in his wide open eyes there rested a dull 
and vacant look, which somehow struck terror in the hearts of the 
bystanders. 

It filled them with a nameless dread, a horrible suspicion, which, 
staring blankly into each other’s sobered faces, they had, in the first 
startlingness of the shock, not courage to mention. 

And the soft fog curled itself around the dark twigs of the 
hedge, and as a memento of its passage left hanging from 
each pointed thorn a trembling drop. Even in that short space of 
time it had silvered the fallen man’s hair and covered with a white, 
humid covering his red coat, his snowy breeches, his top-boots, 
and all the brave insignia of the chase, with which only that 
morning he had sallied forth, full of life and spirits. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MUTUAL ADORATIONITES SUSTAIN AN IRREPARABLE LOSS. 


Lorp LITTELBRANE was the first to speak. 

“T fear this is a bad business,” he said huskily. ‘Does any 
one know if there was a doctor out hunting to-day ?” 

“Yes, I do, my lord,” answered Burnett, touching his cap. “I 
saw Mr. Smith of Cottlebury at the meet, riding that there rat- 
tailed grey cob of his.” 

“Go and fetch him then this minute.” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ And hark you, Burnett, don’t spare your horse. For once in 
your life don’t mind if you bring him back lame or not ; only for 
God’s sake find this Mr. Smith, and get him to come here 
immediately.” It was not often that his lordship spoke at such 
length or with so much energy and decision. Burnett at once 
realized the gravity of the situation, and galloped off at full speed 
in the direction from which he had recently arrived. 

When he had gone, Lord Littelbrane knelt down on the damp 
grass by the side of his prostrate friend, and putting out his hand, 
placed it under Captain Straightem’s red coat, and over his 
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heart. “I can’t hear it beat,” he said tremulously, looking up 
with troubled eyes, at those who stood near. “It is horribly still, 
and there’s a look about his face which I don’t half like. 
Straightem, old boy,” giving him a slight shake, “pull yourself 
together.” 

But no answer was forthcoming. Still the same unnatural 
quietude prevailed. 

And now the truth, in all its solemnity and horror, began to 
force itself upon Lord Littelbrane’s comprehension. Fiercely and 
feverishly he endeavoured to thrust it from him, but the thought 
grew and grew, and turned his blood to ice. He had seen too 
many bad accidents in the hunting field not to know what this 
portended. Only last year a young rough rider of his own had 
been killed whilst following the hounds. 

There was the same expression on the lad’s face as on Captain 
Straightem’s. He recalled it with a shudder. His nerves had 
been shaken then, but now he felt as if they would give way 
altogether. He seemed stunned and dazed by the magnitude of 
the disaster. 

For this man, lying here so pale and still, was his friend. He 
had not so many that he could afford to lose his best one—the 
only one really after his heart. Captain Straightem was endeared 
to him through many ties of association, such as when youths 
grow up, bind them closely together. They had been born in the 
same county, and in the same year. As boys, they had gone to the 
same school and displayed an equal amount of stupidity. As men, 
horses and hounds proved an unfailing bond of union between 
them. They knew each other’s peculiarities, and their ideas of the 
position and importance of a Mutual Adorationite were identical. 

And besides all this, Lord Littelbrane was not only proud of 
Captain Straightem, but he entertained a species of veneration 
for him. There was not another man in all the Hunt who could 
ride like the gallant captain. If any serious misfortune had now 
happened to him, who could he—Lord Littelbrane—depend upon 
in future to uphold the honour of their sacred body, and show 
these rough-and-tumble fellows the real scientific way to cross a 
country ? 

And if—if things were as he feared, who would jog home with 
him at his own peculiar pace, after a hard day’s hunting, not 
taxing his conversational powers by an irritating flow of small 
talk, but only at long intervals giving vent to some choice and 
almost monosyllabic remark. Then, too, who would support 
him through thick and thin, in the various difficulties raised by 
covert-owners, farmers, poultry-losers, subscribers, &c. 

A lump came into Lord Littelbrane’s throat, which threatened 
to impede his respiration. He turned his head hastily away, so 
that none present should perceive the moisture which suddenly 
dimmed his eyes. 
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Meanwhile a couple of sheep hurdles had been torn up from a 
turnip field close by, and on these they laid Captain Straightem’s 
body, after first raising it reverently from the ground. 

Then the mournful little procession marched slowly and sadly 
through the wet fields, until at length a road was reached. Near 
this road stood a tidy cottage, and in its parlour they deposited 
their burden on the sofa. 

Lord Littelbrane would not leave his friend, even for a moment. 
He kept his eyes riveted on Captain Straightem’s face, in the 
hope of seeing some sign of life return to it. But one of the 
party kept watch outside the door, and paced restlessly up and 
down the road, waiting and longing for Doctor Smith’s arrival. 

So the minutes passed anxiously away. They seemed inter- 
minable, and the gloom of the atmosphere coincided with the 
gloom of their spirits. 

For although they tried by every restorative they could think 
of, to bring colour to the fallen man’s cheek, warmth to his flesh, 
and light to his eye, all their attempts proved vain. 

At last, the sound of hoofs was heard, and in another second, 
Burnett emerged like a giant from the fog, followed by Doctor 
Smith on his grey cob. Both horses were panting, and gave 
evidence of the speed at which they had travelled. 

The doctor dismounted, and after a few words of explanation 
from Lord Littelbrane, who came out to greet him, flung the 
reins to Burnett, and disappeared within the cottage. Arrived 
there, one look was enough to convince him that here were no 
bones to set, no cuts to strap, or wounds to dress. 

Captain Straightem was past the aid of man. Not all the skill 
and science in thesworld could avail him now. He had gone 
where such things were unable to penetrate. 

Doctor Smith shook his head, and his countenance assumed 
an unusually grave expression. 

“ Well!” asked Lord Littelbrane in an awestruck voice, for he 
knew what was coming: 

‘Is there—is there any chance of his getting over it ?” 

“Not in this world,” said the doctor seriously. Captain 
Straightem is dead, and has been so for some time.” 

“‘ Dead !” exclaimed the other with sharp anguish. ‘Oh! no, 
not dead, surely not dead. I will telegraph to London for the 
best advice. Somebody must pull him through.” 

“Neither I, nor anybody else, can do him any good, poor 
fellow! I only wish that we could.” 

At this terrible confirmation of his worst fears, Lord Littelbrane 
sank down on his knees by Captain Straightem’s side, and buried 
his face in his hands. 

Absolute silence prevailed throughout the room. None felt in- 
clined to break it. Only every now and again could be heard a sup- 
pressed sob, which escaped from his lordship almost involuntarily. 
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In spite of his vapidity, his reserve, and curious conceit he had 
a heart. During many years he had striven to conceal its 
existence, but now it burst through that veneer of impenetrability, 
on which, as a Mutual Adorationite, he had long prided himself. 

Something seemed to give way within him, and he bowed his 
head and wept like a child. 

The effort to maintain a dignified stoicism was beyond his 
strength. 

And those who had never liked him—who had called him a 
fool, a prig, an aristocrat thought better of him at this moment 
than they had ever done. The resentment of years vanished. 
The slights and insults of seasons were forgotten. For the first 
time almost in their lives, they felt that he was human: a 
creature like themselves, who loved, and mourned, and suffered. 
“He ain’t such a bad chap after all!” they murmured to one 
another. “It’s his way and very likely he don’t mean anything 
by it. We have been foolish enough to take offence where 
probably none was intended.” 

Meantime Dr. Smith was making a minute examination in 
order to ascertain the exact cause of death. As a hunting man 
himself, he felt an unusual interest in the case. He soon dis- 
covered what had happened. 

“ Poor chap,” he said, in his rough but sympathetic way. (At 
any other time Lord Littelbrane would have winced at hearing 
his best friend called a “poor chap,” but he was too thoroughly 
upset and startled out of his usual groove to take any notice now.) 
“‘ He has broken his neck. It is quite clear to my mind, that 
when he fell, he landed on the point of his chin, which caused the 
entire head to be violently jerked backwards, from which 
dislocation of the cervical vertebre ensued.” Then he looked 
commiseratingly at Lord Littelbrane, and added: 

“Don’t take on so, my lord. This is a dreadful business, but it 
should at least be some consolation to you to know that death 
was instantaneous, and that your friend was spared all pain.” 

But Lord Littelbrane shook his sleek, fair head, and refused to 
be comforted. 

The shock was so great and so entirely unexpected, that for once 
in his life it made him forget himself and his dignity. Later on 
it would be a cause of shame, when he reflected that he had 
allowed these “outsiders” to see that he possessed feelings and 
emotions, and was not the iceberg he strove to appear. 

But the “ outsiders ” respected his grief and, as before stated, 
thought none the worse of him in consequence. 

While all this was going on, a considerable crowd had collected 
round the cottage. 

Ill news travels apace, as the saying tells us, and stragglers 
began to pour in from ali sides. 

“ What dead? Straightem dead? You don’t mean it!” 
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“Yes, I do though. Terrible thing. Been dead an hour. 
Had a bad fall and broke his neck.” 

“Dear me! How dreadful! How did it happen ?” 

“The old story. Wire. Farmer deserves to be strung up.” 

The above were a specimen of the remarks that went the round. 
Everybody looked shocked and saddened. For even those who 
had not known Captain Straightem personally, knew him by sight, 
and were sobered by the intelligence of the disaster that had 
befallen him. 

Men fear death; and none so much as the strong and healthy, 
whose minds refuse to dwell on the possibility, and whose physical 
vitality laughs it to scorn. But this sudden cutting off of one of 
their number brought home, in a forcible way, the dangers of 
hunting. 

What had happened to Captain Straightem, might have hap- 
pened equally to themselves. They—not he—might have been 
lying dead inside the homely cottage. 

The mere idea was enough to shake their nerves, and to send a 
cold shudder down their spines. Sadly and quietly they gradually 
dispersed, whilst Burnett collected his hounds—only twenty-one 
couple now, instead of twenty-two—and moved slowly off in the 
direction of the kennels. His orders were, that they should not 
come out again for a fortnight. There was to be no hunting in 
the Morbey Anstead country during that time. 

If Lord Littelbrane could do nothing else, he was determined 
to pay respect to the dead man’s memory. 

And so ended the first day of the season. It had both begun 
and finished badly, and the Mutual Adorationites had received a 
blow which quite prostrated them. For their king was no more, 
and they knew of none to fill his place. Where was the man who 
could combine such brilliant horsemanship with such hauteur, 
such exclusiveness and reserve ? 


CHAPTER IV. 
LORD 1ITTELBRANE FEELS LONELY. 


A WEEK after the sad event recorded in the last chapter, Lord 
Littelbrane and General Prosieboy sat down to a téte-d-téte dinner 
at the house of the former. 

His lordship was a bachelor, and not much given to running 
after the fair sex. 

As a matter of fact, few of the Mutual Adorationites were 
married men. Mutual adoration did not seem to work well in 
the bosom of one’s family. Not many wives admired and looked 
up to their husbands as they ought. They had a nasty knack of 
bringing their lords and masters’ weak points to light. So said the 
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M. A.’s. Anyhow they did not approve of matrimony as an insti- 
tution. It broke up their ranks, and introduced an altogether 
new and unwelcome element. Once a man married he was never 
quite the same. He was no longer allowed to follow his own 
judgment, and his visiting list soon showed a sad deterioration. 

For this, and many other reasons, it resulted that if one of the 
genuine Mutual Adorationites was rash enough to turn Bene- 
dict, he was generally treated with a considerable amount of 
frigidity for a very long time afterwards. 

It took several years before the offence was forgiven, and even 
if the bride were altogether charming, she never found herself 
wholly accepted. The M. A.’s to one man, felt that they owed her 
a grudge, for weakening dear Adolphus’s or dear Sidney’s allegiance 
to their sacred body. But as regards Lord Littelbrane, he could 
not help entertaining an uneasy conviction that some day or other 
he was bound to get married. An heir to the title was imperative. 
He had told himself this for the last ten or twelve years, during 
which he made sundry virtuous resolutions, and repeatedly deter- 
mined to sacrifice his bachelor independence ; but so far these good 
resolves had come to nothing. 

He would be forty-six next birthday, and Littelbrane Castle was 
still without a mistress. Match-making mammas, possessing am- 
bitious daughters, had angled for him in vain, and now, in despair, 
they had given him up as a bad job, and reluctantly turned their 
attention elsewhere. Both the late Captain Straightem and his 
lordship seemed equally proof against feminine blandishments, 
and it was rumoured in the county that they would never take a 
wife to weaken, if not destroy their intimacy, and prevent them 
from being constantly together. 

But since his friend’s sudden death, Lord Littelbrane’s whole 
mental condition had undergone a complete alteration. Circum- 
stances had brought about a curious change in his ideas. When 
he looked round at his great big barrack of a house, with its end- 
less rooms, swarms of servants, and absence of any real comfort, it 
struck him all at once that he was very lonely, that many a labour- 
ing man with a stout red-cheeked wife and half a dozen habies, 
was happier far than he. He began to wonder what it would feel 
like to be the father of a family, to set his little children on his 
knee, and play with their golden curls. A strange yearning came 
over him for sympathy and companionship—a sympathy and com- 
panionship even closer than that which he had just lost. 

- And thus wondering and speculating, his thoughts reverted to 
a certain Lady De Fochsey, who was both young and pretty, and 
the widow of a deceased baronet. She was a very smart, natty little 
lady, who in her scarlet jacket and white waistcoat, did credit to 
his Hunt. The Mutual Adorationites all knew her, and on 
account of her good looks, received her as one of themselves. 
True he had never paid her any attention, but that might 
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easily be rectified, and he fancied she would accept his advances 
graciously. 

Still, it was a desperate plunge, this which he contemplated 
taking—so desperate that nothing but the loss of his friend could 
have made him entertain the idea in earnest. 

His first notion was to invite Lady De Fochsey to come and take 
a quiet little dinner with him, explaining that he felt very melan- 
choly and required cheerful society. He was convinced-she was 
cheerful. Her laugh rang out so merrily at the covert side, that 
it had once or twice actually aroused his curiosity as to the cause 
of her mirth. Women ought to be cheerful. He liked them so, 
as long as they were not “loud.” He hoped she was not “ loud,” 
and wished he knew her well enough to make quite sure. 

But when he came to consider the slightness of his acquaint- 
anceship with Lady De Fochsey, he arrived at the conclusion that 
it was out of the question for him to ask her to dinner in this 
sudden and informal manner. So, as his solitude was rapidly be- 
coming unbearable, he invited old General Prosieboy instead, who 
although he did not much appreciate the Castle cuisine, liked 
being able to say: “Oh, ah! my dear fellow! If you’ve nothing 
better to do to-night, come and take pot-luck with me. Damme 
though, I forgot, I’m dining with Lord Littelbrane. See you some 
other time I hope.” But he always took good care to leave that 
“other time” indefinite, and never alluded to it when next he 
met the “dear fellow.” The dining room at Littelbrane Castle 
was very large and also very cold. No matter how big the fire, 
it only warmed one portion of the apartment. The old windows 
rattled, the old doors creaked, and the wind seemed to blow in at 
all sorts of possible and impossible places. 

Round and round the dinner-table stalked a pompous, grey- 
haired butler and a couple of solemnly-stupid footmen. These 
worthies took special care to prevent their master and his guest 
from indulging too freely in the pleasures of the table. 

The soup might have been a liquid medicine, to be taken 
cautiously—one to two table-spoons in a little water. The fish 
was served out in such liliputian quantities, that it was only an 
aggravation to a hungry, healthy man. The entrée consisted of 
a tiny oyster patty apiece, with one single oyster in its midst— 
that is for the eaters. There were plenty of patties on the dish, 
but they were smuggled away with a sleight-of-hand that would 
have reflected credit upon Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke. This 
was the more provoking as General Prosieboy was fond of oysters. 

Mutton? Yes! there was mutton certainly, but what was the 
good of that when you were helped to a slice that might have 
been carved from the breast of a lark. 

And yet, night after night, Lord Littelbrane sat down to this 
mockery of a meal because he considered it to be “ the thing!” 
He would rather go without a morsel and be waited upon by three 
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pompous men-servants, than he would dispense with their services, 
and help himself as he liked, and how he liked. 

So much for Fashion. 

But General Prosieboy was not exactly a fashionable man, and 
moreover he possessed a remarkably good appetite. 

At home he invariably insisted on his parlour-maid putting 
each separate dish on the table. Then he did get something to 
eat. But really! at Littelbrane Castle, in spite of all the fine 
furniture, old armour, and retinue of servants, when he got up 
from the table he felt very nearly if not quite as hungry as when 
he sat down to it. 

However, he was on his company manners, and stood too much 
in awe of Lord Littelbrane’s exalted rank—his father had made 
all his money in Prosieboy’s antibilious pills—to air his sentiments 
aloud. Had he done so they would probably have been trans- 
lated by oaths. On the present occasion, with a mighty effort of 
self-control, he succeeded in maintaining a decorous silence, men- 
tally determining to have up that excellent piece of cold beef 
he had had for luncheon, directly he reached home. 

He fumed inwardly all the time the three great, silent sentinels 
were in the room, but when they removed their restraining 
presence, carrying everything eatable away with them that they 
could, the atmosphere seemed suddenly to have grown less oppres- 
sive. Then the two gentlemen drew up their chairs close to the 
fire-side, and placed the port and claret on the mantel-piece where 
it was easily get-at-able. 

After consuming four or five glasses, the strings of their tongues 
gradually became unloosened. The Littelbrane wine was good, 
and General Prosieboy revenged himself upon 7t, for not having 
dined. 

“ Ahem!” he said communicatively, and with the air of a man 
who considers he is imparting a wonderful piece of intelligence. 
“I forgot to tell you before, but I’ve seen him.” 

His lordship at that moment was thinking quite sentimentally 
—thanks to the Chateau Lafitte—of Lady De Fochsey’s rosy, 
smiling face, her trim figure and sparkling blue eyes. 

“Eh! what! Seen him? Seen who?” he asked with rather a 
guilty start. 

“Why, the new man. The man who comes in for all poor old 
Straightem’s property. The nephew, in short.” 

“ Have you, by Jove! And what’s he like? Can we have any- 
thing to do with him?” And as he made the enquiry, Lord 
Littelbrane’s countenance assumed an expression which seemed to 
say that he, for one, was convinced the Mutual Adorationites could 
not be hand in glove with a total stranger hailing from the 
colonies. 

** Impossible,” said General Prosieboy emphatically. 

His lordship gave a sigh of relief. 
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“Why?” he asked, subsiding into his usual languid state, 
which forcibly suggested a torpid liver. 

“ Because, as far as I can judge, he’s the wrong sort altogether.” 

“Ah! I expected so, and should have been very much as- 
tonished had he proved anything else.” 

“Tt seems he has lived all his life in Australia, and has never 
been to England before. In fact, one could almost tell as much 
from looking at him. Colonist is stamped upon him from the 
crown of his hat to the sole of his boots.” 

“Poor devil!” exclaimed Lord Littelbrane commiseratingly. 

“Did Captain Straightem never mention this bushman of a 
relative ?” asked the General, with an elderly man’s curiosity. 
**T don’t seem to have heard of him.” 

“Oh! yes, lots of times. But never without a shudder. Poor 
Harry was so refined,” sighing heavily. ‘He told me, only the 
morning of his death, that the fellow had arrived unexpectedly 
and proposed running down to Straightem Court to pay him a 
visit. ‘ Awful bore,’ said Harry, ‘and the worst of it is, I don’t 
know how the deuce to put him off. He’s got a sort of right to 
come, since unless I marry and have children, he’s the next heir 
to the property.’” 

“He has acquired a most unfortunate right to it now,” said 
General Prosieboy lugubriously. 

“Yes, worse luck. Times are indeed sadly changed. I wonder 
though if I ought to be civil to the man on Harry’s account ?” 
And Lord Littelbrane looked uneasily at his companion. 

*‘T really don’t see any necessity for it. It does your Lordship’s 
heart immense credit even to have suggested sucha thing; but I 
assure you, you can’t possibly associate with this aborigine. If 
you had only seen the creature as I saw him to-day at the railway 
station, dressed in a brown velveteen suit, with a flaring red tie, 
and a pair of checked trousers that reminded one of a chess-board, 
you would have recognised, in spite of your natural kindness, that 
it is quite out of the question for a man in your position and of 
your rank to notice so very peculiar a person. Why, damme! he 
wears clothes that are enough in themselves to make anybody who 
has the remotest notion of what is customary in ,civilized society, 
cut him on the spot.” 

“And there is such a lot in clothes,” murmured his lordship. 
“T think it was Kingsley who said, you can transform any gentle- 
man into a blackguard—at least as far as outward appearances go, 
by simply taking away his white collar and substituting a coloured 
scarf in its stead. By-the-bye, what is the duffer’s name? It’s 
not Straightem, I know, thank God for that.” 

“No, it’s Jarrett—Robert P. Jarrett—I saw it painted on his 
portmanteau.” 

“J wonder if Mr. Robert P. Jarrett means to favour us with his 
presence out hunting.” 
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*T expect he is sure to,” returned the General. ‘These Aus- 
tralians mostly take kindly to sport.” 

“Confound the fellow! We shall have him jumping on my 
hounds, and making that an excuse to scrape acquaintance with 
me. Really Prosieboy, if he turns out objectionable, as I fully 
expect from your description of him, you must come to the 
rescue.” 

** With all my heart, my Lord,” replied his companion, dilating 
his nostrils, and sniffing the air like an old war-horse who smells 
powder and is eager to begin the fray. ‘You leave Mr. Robert 
P. Jarrett to me. I'll soon settle him, never fear.” 

“That’s all right. Remember Prosieboy, I count upon you 
should any emergency arise.” 

And with these words, Lord Littelbrane dismissed the subject. 

A long silence succeeded, during which host and guest lit a 
couple of cigars and smoked away steadily. The occupation 
evidently strained every faculty; for conversation languished, 
both feeling that after their recent outburst of eloquence they 
needed time to recruit their forces. 

General Prosieboy was the first to make a remark. It was 
scarcely as original as might have been expected from the long 
period of incubation required to give it birth. 

“Feels cold to-night,” hesaid. -I think we shall havea frost.” 

“Oh! Ah! very likely. Time of year we may expect them,” 
answered his lordship. 

Another silence of five minutes followed this brilliant sally. 

Then the General again gave vent to an oracular utterance : 

**Shouldn’t wonder if we had snow before long.” 

~~ | 

Whereupon they both puffed away at their cigars harder than 


ever. 
Their ideas appeared totally exhausted. Even the weather 


failed to furnish a further supply. 

But by-and-bye a large lump of coal fell down on the grate 
with a clatter. Lord Littelbrane seized the tongs, and stooped to 
pick it up. This broke the spell. 

** Awful bore when coals tumble about,” he said. 

* Awful,” replied General Prosieboy. 

Puff, puff, puff. Apparently neither of them could think of 
anything more to say. The General could only talk when he was 
drunk or ina rage. Take away his oaths and his liquor and he was 
nowhere. As for Lord Littelbrane he never could understand 
why when people dine together they should be supposed to keep 
up a perpetual chatter. What was the pleasure of it in com- 
parison with the fatigue ? 

Eleven o’clock- strikes, and General Prosieboy rises from his 
seat, and throws away the end of his cigar. 


“Think I must be going home,” he says. 
MM 2 
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“Must you?” rejoins Lord Littelbrane passively. He never 
presses his guests to stay after half-past ten. In the hunting 
season he invariably keeps early hours. 

“Yes, think so. Good night, my lord. Hope you will cheer 
up before long.” 

General Prosieboy’s hand is on the handle of the door as he 
speaks. In another moment he would have vanished into the 
corridor. 

His lordship plucked up all his courage, and made a desperate 
effort. 

“By the way,” he said, whilst a flush rose to his sallow face, 
‘“‘ what’s your opinion of that little Lady De Fochsey? She’s the 
right sort, ain’t she ?” 

The question took General Prosieboy completely by surprise, 
but he was far too diplomatic a gentleman to express the as- 
tonishment that he felt. 

“Oh, yes!” he answered in an off-hand way, seeing he was 
evidently desired to express approval. Quite the right sort; a. 
very nice little woman indeed. I know nothing whatever against 
her, except that she’s rather too thick with some of the outsiders.” 

“ Ah! she’s young. She’ll soon learn to distinguish, especially 
with the advantage of a little judicious guidance. But I’m 
keeping you.standing ; good night, Prosieboy, good night.” 

And so saying, Lord Littelbrane shook hands with his guest, and 
saw him out at the hall door. But this last remark of his host’s 
had given the General much food for reflection. 

No sooner was he fairly seated within the sheltering walls of 
his one-horse fly, than he drew a long breath of dismay. 

‘“‘Thunder and lightning!” he exclaimed dejectedly. ‘So 
that’s the little game, is it? Why! bless my heart alive, I do 
believe he’s thinking of getting married. Was there ever such a 
set-out ? There won’t be one of us left at this rate. First a death, 
then a marriage! Upon my soul,I hardly know which is the 
worst of the two. As for the Hunt, it’s going tothe dogs alto- 
gether; and if Lord Littelbrane don’t look out, he’ll be having 
his country over-run with strangers, and a lot of confounded 
radicals who not only believe in but act on the principle of one 
man being as good as another. Such rot indeed!” he wound up 
indignantly. 

His heart was so heavy within him at the mere thought of Lord 
Littelbrane’s contemplating matrimony, that when he got home 
he found the cold beef insufficient to comfort the sinkings of his 
inner man. He was forced to take a very stiff tumbler of brandy 
and water in addition. 

“ Just to quiet the system, Mary, my dear; just to quiet the 
system,” he explained to his pretty parlour-majd (he never would 
have . ugly servant in his house), chucking her familiarly under 
the chin. 
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‘“‘ Hexactly, sir; I understands.” 

“I'he fact of the matter is, Mary, I’ve received a shock, and it 
has knocked me all of a heap.” 

“‘ Take another glass of brandy, sir. It’s uncommon soothing 
to the nerves.” 

“Yes, Mary, I will. I think your suggestion is a wise one.” 

He found it so wise that it was close upon one o’clock befure he 
could at length be induced to toddle off to his bed. Mary had to 
help him to get there; but once safely between the sheets, thanks 
to the joint effect of Lord Littelbrane’s port and of his own three- 
star Henessey, he slept the sleep of the just. 

He had effectually soothed his nerves by addling his wits. 


(To be continued.) 








JOHN RUSKIN. 


Py JOSEPH FORSTER. 


PART I. 


OHN RUSKIN is the son of a London merchant, and was born 
in the year 1819. He thus writes of himself: “ Who am I, 
that I should challenge you,” the squires of England, “do you ask ? 
My mother was a sailor’s daughter, and, please you, one of my 
aunts was a baker’s wife—the other a tanner’s, and I don’t know 
much more about my family, except that there used to be a 
greengrocer of the name in a small shop near the Crystal Palace. 
Something of my early and vulgar life, if it interests you, I 
will tell in next ‘Fors’; in this one it is indeed my business, 
poor gipsy herald as I am, to bring you such a challenge, though 
you should hunt and hang me for it.” 

Mr. Ruskin’s father came over the border in search of fortune. 
*‘He came up to London, was a clerk in a merchant’s office for 
nine years without a holiday, then began business on his own 
account, paid his father’s debts, and married his exemplary 
Croydon cousin.” 

* * * * * 

‘‘ My father began business as a wine merchant, with no capital, 
and a considerable amount of debts bequeathed him by my grand- 
father. He accepted the bequest, and paid them all before he 
began to lay by anything for himself, for which his best friends 
called him a fool; and I, without expressing anything as to his 
wisdom, which I knew in such matters to be at least equal to 
mine, have written on the granite slab over his grave that he was 
‘an entirely bonest merchant.’ As days went on, he was able to 
take a house in Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, No. 54 (the. 
windows of it, fortunately for me, commanded a view of a 
marvellous iron post, out of which the water-carts were filled 
through beautiful little trap-door pipes like boa-constrictors, and 
I was never weary of contemplating that mystery, and the 
delicious dripping consequent); and as years went on, he could 
command a post-chaise and pair for two months in the summer, 
by help of which, with my mother and me, he went the round of 
his country customers (who liked to see the principal of the house 
his own traveller); so that at a jog-trot pace, and through the 
panoramic opening of the four windows of a post-chaise, made 
more panoramic still to me because my seat was a little bracket 
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in front, I saw all the high-roads and most of the cross ones of 
England, Wales, and a great part of lowland Scotland, as far as 
Perth, where every other year we spent the whole summer.” 

This is how the boy learnt to love art, which, as he so finely 
said, “is a translation of nature.” “It happened also, what was 
the real cause of the bias of my after life, that my father had a 
rare love of pictures. I use the word advisedly, having never met 
with another instance of so innate a faculty for the discernment 
of true art up to the point possible without actual practice. 
Accordingly, wherever there was a gallery to be seen, we stopped 
at the nearest town for the night; and in reverentest manner I 
thus saw nearly all the noblemen’s houses in England, not, indeed, 
myself at that age caring for pictures, but much for castles and 
ruins, feeling more and more, as I grew older, the healthy delight 
of uncovetous admiration, and perceiving, as soon as I could 
perceive any political truth at all, that it was probably much 
happier to live in a small house and have Warwick Castle to be 
astonished at; but that, at all events, it would not make 
Brunswick Square in the least more pleasantly habitable to pull 
Warwick Castle down. And to this day, though I have kind invi- 
tations enough to visit America, I could not, even for a couple of 
months, live in a country so miserable as to possess no castles.” 

From Hunter Street Mr. Ruskin’s father removed to Herne 
Hill, and from there to a larger house at Denmark Hill. 

Before I deal with the great and original teachings of John 
Ruskin, I think I ought to give a slight sketch of his life. He 
was born in London in 1819, and educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he gained the Newdigate prize for poetry ( “ Salsette 
and Elephanta”) in 1839. When a youth he studied under 
Copley Fielding and Harding, and soon became enamoured of 
Turner’s glorious works, then but little appreciated. 

Turner’s splendid “ Antwerp” was first sold for £300. It sold 
the other day at 6,500 guineas. Ruskin’s advocacy of the claims of 
Turner to the admiration of the world began by a letter he wrote 
in his defence to Blackwood’s Magazine. This developed into the 
first volume of “ Modern Painters,” which was a great success, and 
was also bitterly attacked. He resided some time in Italy, and 
published the remaining volumes of “ Modern Painters,” between 
1846 and 1860. He had previously written the “Seven Lamps 
of Architecture ” (1849), and the “Stones of Venice” (1851 and 
1853). He was appointed Rede Lecturer at Cambridge (1867), 
and Slade Professor of Fine Art at Oxford (1872), but he retired 
from this position in 1878 in consequence of illness. He again 
accepted the chair in 1883, and finally vacated it in 1885, owing 
to the action of the University on the question of vivisection. 
Besides publishing a great many miscellaneous works, including 
“ Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds,” which a simple-minded 
farmer bought for practical instruction on the subject, and was 
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very disappointed and bewildered by its contents, he gave to 
the world “ Political Economy in Art,” “ Two Paths,” “ Unto this 
Last,” “Sesame and Lilies,” “Ethics of the Dust,” “Queen of 
the Air,” “ Crown of Wild Olive,” and “ Ariadne Florentina.” In 
1871 he commenced his priceless series of letters entitled “ Fors 
Clavigera,” which he explained meant “Deed, Patience, and 
Love.” 

These beautiful letters deal in a strikingly original and ex- 
quisitely beautiful way with nearly every subject interesting to 
people of thought, culture and refinement. This publication, con- 
sisting of ninety-six numbers, was finally closed in December, 
1884. Mr. Ruskin is now engaged on his autobiography, to the 
publication of which the civilized world looks forward with eager 
interest. 

T will now endeavour to’ deal with some of the salient charac- 
teristics of Mr. Ruskin’s teaching. To understand Ruskin it is, I 
think, necessary to understand Wordsworth. The same loving 
study and reverent worship of nature animated both writers. 
Ruskin is simply saturated with Wordsworth. The difference 
between them is one of temper. One was calm, philosophical, 
withdrawn from the cantankerous controversies of politics and the 
little details of daily life. John Ruskin, with a chivalrous dis- 
regard of the wear and tear consequent upon mingling in the 
dusty daily fray, breaks out here with a letter, and there with a 
lecture dealing directly with the topic of the hour. He is con- 
stantly tapped by the foolishest people. There is, 1 must admit, 
a decided note of feminity in his genius; a want of manly 
strength and repose; a quality in which Wordsworth was nearly 
as great as Goethe. The voice is piercing sweet, but it is a 
falsetto now and then ; ahead and nota chest voice; and reminds 
me occasionally of the unnatural soprani of Handel’s time. Mr. 
Ruskin appears to me now and then to lose his balance, his 
common sense. I do not consider that he is a safe teacher to 
ordinary men and women ; but to those who can weigh, measure 
and discriminate between his opinions, and as a noble and chi- 
valrous denouncer of the infinite vulgarity and stupid greed of 
the age, his teachings are of unspeakable value. 

The following passage from Wordsworth’s “ Excursion ” will, I 
hope, support my opinion of the similarity of Ruskin’s teaching 
to that of Wordsworth : 


“ How beautiful this dome of sky ; 
And the vast hills, in fluctuation fixed 
At thy command, how awful! Shall the Soul, 
Human and rational, report of thee 
Even less than these ?—Be mute who will, who can, 
Yet I will praise thee with impassioned voice: 
My lips, that may forget thee in the crowd, 
Cannot forget thee here ; where thou hast built, 
For thy own glory, in the wilderness ! 
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Me didst thou constitute a priest of thine, 

In such a temple as we now behold 

Reared for thy presence: therefore, am I bound 
To worship, here, and everywhere—as one 

Not doomed to ignorance, though forced to tread, 
From childhood up, the ways of poverty ; 

From unreflecting ignorance preserved, 

And from debasement rescued.—By thy grace 
The particle divine remained unquenched ; 

And, ’mid the wild weeds of a rugged soil, 

Thy bounty caused to flourish deathless flowers, 
From paradise transplanted: wintry age 
Impends; the frost will gather round my heart; 
If the flowers wither, I am worse than dead! 
—Come, labour, when the worn-out frame requires 
Perpetual Sabbath ; come, disease and want; 
And sad exclusion through decay of sense ; 

But leave me unabated trust in thee— 

And let thy favor, to the end of life, 

Inspire me with ability to seek 

Repose and hope among eternal things— 

Father of heaven and earth! and I am rich, 


| ad 


And will possess my portion in content! 


The sublime spirit pervading the above lines, worthy of Milton 
himself, shines through all John Ruskin’s best work. 
A little further on the same great poet, scorning self, sings: 


“ But, above all, the victory is most sure 
For him, who, seeking faith by virtue, strives 
To yield entire submission to the law 
Of conscience—conscience reverenced and obeyed, 
As God’s most intimate presence in the soul, 
And his most perfect image in the world. 
Endeavour thus to live; these rules regard ; 
These helps solicit ; and a steadfast seat 
Shall then be yours among the happy few 
Who dwell on earth, yet breathe empyreal air, 
Sons of the morning.” 


John Ruskin has breathed “ empyreal air.” He is, if ever man 
was, a “son of the morning.” 

A great deal has been said and written about Pre-Raphaelitism, 
with its manly scorn of conventional cant and shallow pretence in 
art. Millais, Rossetti, Holman Hunt and Burne Jones put their 
original and daring ideas in glowing colours before the jaded 
public, and John Ruskin, in words not less glowing and opales- 
cent, fought their battle as he only can fight. 

This band of earnest and devoted men of genius led a revolt 
against the tea-trays gone wrong of the Royal Academy. They 
believed that “the open secret of nature” must be studied on the 
spot; that an artist was not a man who slavishly imitated the 
method of some successful painter; but one who with devoted 
love pursued the glow, the glitter, or the sad solemnity of nature 
with a never-failing energy and perseverance. According to a 
man’s insight into nature and his power to make us feel by his 
picture what he felt when he looked at and loved the scene por- 
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trayed, is the value of his genius. That is not done by making a 
worse copy of a bad picture, painted as Doré used to paint from 
drawings and a fertile imagination. 

Reynolds told his pupils to generalize, and not to degrade art by 
details. But, thank heaven, his practice contradicted his teach- 
ings, and in spite of a vicious theory, his pictures proved him a 
great genius, drawing his inspiration from the bottomless well of 
nature. This is Mr. Ruskin’s own definition of Pre-Raphaelitism : 

“Pre-Raphaelitism has but one principle, that of absolute 
uncompromising truth in all that it does, obtained by working 
everything, down to the most minute detail, from nature, and 
from nature only ; or, where imagination is necessarily trusted to, 
always endeavouring to conceive a fact as it really was likely to 
have happened. Every Pre-Raphaelite landscape background is 
painted, to the last touch, in the open air, from the thing itself. 
Every Pre-Raphaelite figure, however studied in expression, is a 
true portrait of some living person. Every minute accessory is 
painted in the same manner. This is the main Pre-Raphaelite 
principle.” 

I don’t think any one can doubt that the influence ofthis 
teaching has been good. It brought the artist back to the direct 
study of the all-mother, Nature; and that is always good and 
wholesome. 

“But art is not nature, or it would not be art.” And those of 
us who have seen some of the best pictures of the school, painted 
with all the glow of youthful enthusiasm, must admit that many 
of them were hard and unpleasing. Art must please first, I 
think, and refine and elevate the mind and heart too. A man 
may think he has a mission to teach; but he must also prove, if 
he wishes to be regarded by a busy world, that he can teach in a 
pleasing, graceful way. Mere scolding at large will not do. That 
leads me to the exquisite beauty, finish, and grace of John 
Ruskin’s literary style. One would, I think, rather read the 
melodious scoldings of Ruskin than the praise of most other 
writers. His very faults are better than their puny literary 
virtues. 

I will now venture to quote afew passages from this great writer 
and teacher. In speaking of Reynolds, Ruskin writes: “ Sir Joshua 
Reynolds threw himself at the feet of the great masters of Italy, 
and arose to share their throne.” ‘ He had a strong, unaided, 
unerring instinct for all that was true, pure, and noble.” 

In speaking of Turner’s “Slave Ship,” he wrote: “Its daring 
conception, ideal in the highest sense of the word, is based on the 
purest truth, and wrought out with the concentrated knowledge 
of a life. The whole picture is dedicated to the most sublime of 
subjects and impressions—the power, majesty, and deathfulness 
of the open, deep, illimitable sea.” 

Again, he writes: “ Fine Art is that in which the hand, the 
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head, and the heart go together. Greatness of art consists, first, 
in earnest and intense seizing of natural facts; then the ordering 
these facts by strength of human intellect, so as to make them, 
for all who look upon them, to the utmost serviceable, memorable 
and beautiful. And thus great art is nothing else than the type 
of strong and noble life, for, as the ignoble person in the dealing 
with all that occurs in the world about him, sees nothing clearly 
—looks nothing firmly in the face, and then allows himself to be 
swept away by the torrent and inexorable force of the things that 
he would not foresee, and could not understand; so the noble 
person, looking the facts of the world full in the face, and fathom- 
ing them with deep faculty, then deals with them, in unalarmed 
intelligence and unhurried strength, and becomes, with his human 
intellect and will, no unconscious nor insignificant agent in com- 
municating their good, and restraining their evil.” 

“ Homer sang what he saw; Phidias carved what he saw; 
Raphael painted the men and women in their own caps and 
mantles; and every man who has arisen to eminence in modern 
times has done so by working in their way and doing the things 
he saw. Base Academy teaching, in spite of which these men 
have risen, I say in spite of the entire method and aim of our 
art teaching. It destroys the greater number; it hinders and 
paralyzes the greatest.” 


PART II. 


‘Man's use and function are to be the witness of the glory of 
God, and to advance that glory by his reasonable obedience and 
resultant happiness. Better not to live than that we should dis- 
appoint the purpose of existence.” 

The following passage is very characteristic of Mr. Ruskin: 
“ Many people appear to believe that homes and lands, and food 
and raiment were alone useful, and as if sight, thought, and 
admiration were all profitless. Men who think, as far as such 
men can think, that the meat is more than the life, and the 
raiment than the body, who look to the world as a stable, and to 
its fruit as fodder; vine dressers and husbandmen, who love the 
corn they grind, and the grapes they crush, better than the 
gardens of the angels upon the slopes of Eden; hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, who think that it is to give them wood to 
hew and water to draw, that the pine forests cover the mountains 
like the shadow of God, and the great rivers move like His 
Eternity. . . . The Nebuchadnezzar curse, that sends men to 
grass like oxen, seems to follow too closely on the excess or con- 
tinuance of national power and peace.” 

* * * * * 


“ When the honour of God is thought to consist in the poverty 
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of His temple; when we ravage withou! a pause of remorse all 
the loveliness of creation which God in giving pronounced Good : 
there is need, bitter need, to bring back to men’s minds, that to 
live is nothing, unless to live be to know Him by whom we live, 
and that He is not to be known by marring His fair works, and 
blotting out the evidence of His influences upon His creations ; 
not amidst the hurry of crowds and crash of innovation, but in 
solitary places, and out of the glowing intelligences which He 
gave to men of old.” 

And, may I add? to such men as John Ruskin, Thomas Carlyle, 
and Emerson of our own day. 

* * * * * 


“The true sign of good breeding is sympathy ; a vulgar man is 
kind in a hard way on principle; whereas a highly-bred man, 
even when cruel, will be cruel in a softer way, understanding and 
feeling what he inflicts, and pitying his victim.” 

* * * * * 


“Impossible to be open, except to men of his own kind. To 
them he can open himself, bya word or glance; but to men not of 
his own kind he cannot open himself though he tried it through 
an eternity of clear grammatical speech. By the very acutenesss 
of his sympathy he knows how much he can give to anybody, and 
he gives that frankly.” 

* * * * * 

“We have among mankind in general the three orders of 
beings: the lowest, sordid and selfish, which neither sees nor 
feels; the second, noble and sympathetic, but which sees and 
feels without concluding or acting ; the third and highest, which 
loses sight in resolution, and feeling in work. For one who is 
blinded to the works of God by profound abstraction or lofty 
purpose, tens of thousands have their eyes sealed by vulgar 
selfishness, and their intelligence crushed by impious care.” 

The following passage is exquisitely beautiful and true: “A 
man of genius remains in great part a child, seeing with the 
large eyes of children, in perpetual wonder, not conscious of much 
knowledge—conscious, rather, of infinite ignorance, and yet in- 
finite power; a fountain of eternal admiration, delight, and 
creative force within him meeting the ocean of visible and 
governable things around him.” 

What a thrill of love pervades and pulses through this: “ All 
things are literally better, lovelier, and more beloved for the im- 
perfections which have been divinely appointed, that the law of 
human life may be Effort, and the law of human judgment— 
Mercy.” 


* * * * * 
“ Justice, mercy, and truth, and no mention of any doctr:nal 
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point whatsoever occurring in either piece of Divine teaching, 
viz., Book of Job and the Sermon on the Mount.” 
* * * * * 

The following pewerful passage is well worthy of deep consider- 
ation in this noisy day of rant and cant: “It is not accident, it is 
not Heaven-commanded calamity, it is not the original and in- 
evitable evil of man’s nature, which fill your streets with lamen- 
tation, and your graves with prey. It is only that, when there 
should have been labour, there has been lasciviousness; and 
wilfulness, when there should have been subordination.” 

To return to art, Mr. Ruskin, in a magnificent passage, writes : 
“The gifts which distinctly mark the artist—without which he 
must be feeble in life, forgotten in death—with which he may 
become one of the shakers of the earth and one of the signal lights 
of heaven, are those of sympathy and imagination. 

“Greatness is not a teachable nor gainable thing, but the ex- 
pression of the mind of a God-made great man; teach, or preach, 
or labour as you will, everlasting difference is set between one 
man’s capacity and another’s ; and the God-given supremacy is the 
priceless thing, always just as rare in the world at one time as 
another. 

“IT believe that the first test of a truly great man is his humility. 
I do not mean by humility, doubt of his power, or hesitation in 
speaking his opinions; but a right understanding of the relation 
between what he can do or say, and the rest of the world’s sayings 
and doings. All great men not only know their own business, 
but usually that they know it, and are not only right in their 
main opinions, but they usually know that they are right in them ; 
only they do not think much of themselves on that account. 
Arnolfo knows that he can build a good dome at Florence. 

‘‘ Albert Durer writes calmly to one who had found fault with his 
work : ‘It cannot be better done;’ Sir Isaac Newton knows that 
he has worked out a problem or two that would have puzzled 
anybody else; only they do not expect their fellow-men therefore 
to fall down and worship them; they have a curious under-sense 
of powerlessness, feeling that the greatness is not in them, but 
through them; they could not do or be anything else than God 
made them. And they see something divine and God-made in 
every other man they meet, and are endlessly, foolishly, incredi- 
bly merciful.” 

Mr. Ruskin, in the following passage, divides men into three 
ranks and four classes:—‘“ Three ranks: Ist, the man who 
perceives rightly because he does not feel. 2nd, the man who per- 
ceives wrongly, because he feels. And then, lastly, there is the man 
who perceives rightly in spite of his feeling. There are four classes: 
the men who feel nothing and therefore see truly; the men who 
feel strongly, think weakly, and see untruly (2nd order of poets) ; 
and the men who feel strongly, think strongly, and see truly (1st 
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order of poets); and the men who, strong as human creatures can 
be, are yet submitted to influences stronger than they, and see in 
a sort untruly, because what they see is inconceivably above them. 
This last is the usual condition of prophetic inspiration.” 

The following passage on women and their influence occurs in 
Mr. Ruskin’s lecture on Classic and Gothic Art, delived at Oxford : 
“Although in an ideal state of society the women will be the 
guiding and purifying power, in savage and undeveloped countries 
they are openly oppressed as beasts of burden, in corrupted and 
fallen countries more secretly and terribly. There is a surplus of 
women, an apparent glut of them, but of the useful women, the 
best kind of women, the supply, small to begin with, is diminished 
by death and misguidance. The experience of most thoughtful 
persons will confirm me in saying that extremely good girls 
usually die young. Little Nells and May Queens fly from the 
smoke and stir of this dim spot which men call earth to the 
regions mild of calm and serene air. Most persons of affectionate 
temper have lost their own May Queens or Little Nells in their 
time, and I could count the like among my best-loved friends 
with a rosary of tears. A country paying this enforced tax-of its 
good girls annually to heaven, ought at least to take great care of 
those it has left. Passing by those who go into convents, or 
become sick nurses and do much good, there is a kind of girl just 
as good, but with a less strong will, who is more or less spoilable 
and mismanageable ; and these are almost sure to come to grief 
by the faults of others or merely by the general fortunes and 
chances of the world.” Mr. Ruskin tells, in his own exquisite 
way, a pathetic story of a sea captain’s daughter: “the most 
beautiful girl of the pure English Greek type, finely-pencilled 
dark brows, rather dark hair, and bright pure colour, who, after 
refusing many lovers, fell in love with a youth whom, with foolish 
pride, she treated worse than all the others, so that he lost hope, 
and soon after died. After his death she realized the depth and 
value of the love she had lost, and never recovered from the blow. 
She wandered about sadly and listlessly for some years and then 
died of a rapid decline.” 

Mr. Ruskin’s opinions on love are as original and daring as his 
views on other subjects. In his opinion a father is a girl’s proper 
confidant rather than her mother. ‘“ What she is not inclined to 
tell her father should be told to no one, and in nine cases out of 
ten not thought of by herself. I believe that few fathers, however 
wrong-headed or hard-hearted, would fail of answering the 
habitual and patient confidence of their child with true care for 
her.” Then, Mr. Ruskin, in his emphatic manner, lays down the 
following ideal law of courtship, which, I venture to believe, is as 
little likely to be followed as his suggestion that a girl should con- 
fide in her father in preference to her mother. 

“ When a youth is fully in love with a'girl, and feels that he is 
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wise in loving her, he should at once tell her so plainly and take 
his chance bravely with other suitors. No lover should have the 
insolence to think of being accepted at once, nor should any girl 
have the cruelty to refuse at once without severe reasons. If she 
simply doesn’t like him she may send him away for seven years 
or so, he vowing to live on cresses and wear sack-cloth meanwhile, 
or the like penance; if she likes him a little, or thinks she might 
come to like him in time, she may let him stay near her, putting 
him always on sharp trial to see what stuff he is made of, and 
requiring figuratively as many lion-skins or giants’ heads as she 
thinks herself worth. The whole meaning and power of true 
courtship is probation, and it ought not to be shorter than three 
years at least; seven is, to my mind, the orthodox time. And 
these relations between the young people should be openly and 
simply known, not to their friends only, but to everybody who 
has the least interest in them; and a girl worth anything ought 
always to have half-a-dozen or so suitors under love for her.” 

This is simply lovely in its pure Arcadian simplicity. It is like 
reading the almost divine “ Fairie Queen” of Spenser. What 
Mr. Ruskin asks for belongs to that fairyland, a place somewhere 
between earth and heaven. 

A little further on Mr. Ruskin attacks in his most trenchant 
way the vulgar “ mob courtship” of to-day. 

“There are no words strong enough to express the general 
danger and degradation of the manners of mob courtship, as 
distinct from these, which have become the fashion, almost the 
law, in modern times, when, in a miserable confusion of candle- 
light, moonlight, and lime-light—and anything but daylight—in 
indecently attractive and insanely expensive dresses, in snatched 
moments, in hidden corners, in accidental impulses and dismal 
ignorances, young people smirk and ogle and whisper and whimper 
and sneak and stumble and flutter and fumble and blunder into 
what they call love, expect to get whatever they like the moment 
they fancy it, and are continually in the danger of losing all 
the honour of life for a folly, and all the joy of it by an 
accident.” 

Mr. Ruskin speaks with pathetic power of “ lost jewels,” girls 
with “little power of ruling and every provocation of mis-ruling 
their fates, who have from their births much against them, few 
to help, and virtually none to guide them. If there be fire and 
genius in these neglected ones, and they chance to have beauty 
also, God save them and all of us! What do these bright reverses 
of their best human treasures not cost the economical British race 
or the cheerful French—this casting away of things precious, the 
profanation of things pure, the pain of things capable of happiness, 
to what sum incalculable do these amount to?” 

Mr. Ruskin sadly ponders on these terrible facts as he looks 
down on “all the south and east of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
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black with the fume of their fever-fretted cities, rolling itself along 
the dales and mixed with the torrent mists.” ; 

A few words on the St. George’s Society, formed by Mr. Ruskin 
with the intention of grappling with some of the evils which he 
describes with unequalled eloquence and power. 

I will again quote the great teacher on the aim of the society : 

“The highest possible education of English men and women 

living by agriculture in their native land, I do not care where 
the land is nor of what quality. I would rather it should be poor, 
for I want space more than food. I will make the best of it that 
I can at once by wage labour, under the best agricultural advice. 
I should like a bit of marsh land of small value, which I would 
trench with alternate ridge and canal, changing it all into solid 
land, and deep water to be farmed in fish. If, instead, I got a 
rocky piece, I shall arrange reservoirs for rain, then put what 
earth is sprinkled on it into workable masses; and ascertaining 
in either case how many mouths the gained spaces of ground will 
easily feed, put upon them families chosen for me by old landlords 
who know their people and can send me cheerful and honest ones, 
accustomed to obey orders and live in the fear of God. If any 
young couples of the higher classes choose to accept such rough 
life, I would rather have them for tenants than any others. 
Tenants, I say, and at long leases if they behave well, with power 
eventually to purchase the piece of land they live on for them- 
selves, if they can save the price of it; the rent they pay 
meanwhile being the tithe of the annual produce to St. 
George’s Fund. The modes of cultivation of the land to be 
under the control of the overseer of the whole estate, appointed 
by the trustees of the fund; but the tenants shall build 
their own houses to their own minds, under certain conditions 
as to materials and strength; and have for themselves 
the entire produce of the land, except the tithe aforesaid. 
The children will be required to attend training schools 
for bodily exercise and music, with such education as I have 
already described. Every household will have its library 
given it from the fund, and consisting of a fixed number of 
volumes, some constant, the others chosen by each family out of 
a list of permitted books, from which they afterwards may 
increase the library if they choose. The formation of this 
library, for choice, by a republication of classical authors in stan- 
dard forms, has long been a main object with me. No newspapers 
nor any books but those named in the annually renewed lists, are 
to be allowed in any household. In time I hope to get a journal 
published containing notice of any really important matters 
taking place in this or other countries, or the closely-sifted truth 
of them.” 
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PART III. 


I once heard Mr. Ruskin lecture at the Working Men’s College, 
Great Ormond Street. That must have been twenty-five years 
ago. Mr. Ruskin’s manner as a lecturer was charming: so easy, 
so unaffected, and yet, every now and then, soaring easily 
upwards to a noble pitch of earnest eloquence. The lecture was 
on a British penny, which he compared to a Greek coin, pointing 
out, with fine wit and satire, the grovelling vulgarity of the one, 
and the exquisite purity of line and harmony of design in the 
other. He was very earnest on that occasion, and, I think, on 
every occasion, in pointing out to his hearers the terrible social 
dangers by which we are surrounded and may be overwhelmed. 

In fact the lecture was full of deep feeling, the subtlest art 
criticism, and was illuminated now and again by fine caustic wit 
and masterly irony. 

The following graphic sketch of Mr. Ruskin will, I am sure, be 
appreciated by my readers: 

“Mr. Ruskin rises early, and writes for three hours before his 
guests are down. Breakfast over, he retires to his study to 
answer letters or complete some piece of unfinished work, or will 
go out on the hill, perhaps, and make a delicately finished study 
of rock and grass for the engraver’s hand to copy. 

** Between one and six o’clock, the tourist at the Lakes may see 
a slight figure dressed in a grey frock-coat, and wearing the 
bright blue tie so familiar to audiences at Oxford and elsewhere, 
walking about the quiet lanes, sitting down bythe harbour’s side, 
or rowing on the water. The back is somewhat bent, the light 
brown hair straight and long, the whiskers scarcely show signs of 
eight-and-fifty summers numbered, and the spectator need not be 
surprised at the determined energy with which a boat is brought 
to shore or pushed out into the lake. 

“ Sometimes a friend breaks in on this peaceful time, and is 
met with both hands outstretched, while the gentle look in the 
clear blue eyes and a few low-voiced words give him full assurance 
that he is entirely welcome. ‘To such the place is gladly shown ; 
and a walk is taken up the grass paths cut through the woods, 
with seats placed where the views are best, to look out over moun- 
tain and lake, and be taught, maybe, in the rich colours and fleecy 
clouds, the utter rightness of Turner; till, ascending higher, an 
admiring eye must be cast on a bit of rough ground, red with 
heather, which, lying just beyond the boundaries of Brantwood, 
is the professor’s Naboth's Vineyard. 

‘“‘ Mr. Ruskin’s sensitive nature is singularly affected by changes 
of weather, and a bright day makes him as joyful as a dull one 
makes him sad. But courtesy and kindness to those around 
him are characteristics he never loses; insincerity is a fault of 
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which he is thoroughly devoid; and those who know him best 
delight in an unaffected simplicity of manner, which in men of 
acknowledged genius is as valuable as it is often rare.” 

In this slight sketch of Mr. Ruskin, I have by a careful selec- 
tion of quotations endeavoured to bring out clearly the light and 
shade of his character and genius. I shall conclude my article 
by two quotations, which, I think, for power, scope and elevation 
are unsurpassed and unsurpassable: they place Ruskin by the side 
of Carlyle and Emerson as one of the greatest and most 
stimulating teachers of the century. 

“Whatever may be the inability in this present life to mingle 
the full enjoyment of the divine works with the full discharge of 
every practical duty, and confessedly in many cases this must be, 
let us not attribute the inconsistency to any indigency of the 
faculty of contemplation, but to the sin and suffering of the fallen 
state, and the change of order from the keeping of the garden to 
the tilling of the ground. We cannot say how far it is right or 
agreeable with God’s will, while men are perishing round about us ; 
while grief, and pain, and wrath, and impiety, and death, and all 
the powers of the air are working wildly and evermore, and the 
cry of blood going up to heaven, that any of us should take hand 
from the plough ; but this we know, that there will come a time 
when the service of God shall be the beholding of Him; and 
though in these stormy seas, where we are now driven up and 
down, His spirit is dimly seen on the face of the waters, and we 
are left to cast anchors out of the stern and wish for the day— 
that day will come—when, with the evangelists on the crystal and 
stable sea, ali the creatures of God ghall be full of eyes within, 
and there shall be ‘no more curse, but His servants shall serve 
Him and shall see His face.’ ” 

The following sublime passage which, I think, sums up all the 
beauty, intellectual and moral, contained in all Mr. Ruskin’s 
works, shall terminate my article: 

‘Here is a short piece of precious word revelation, for instance, 
‘God is love.’ Love! yes. But what is that? The revelation 
does not tell you that, I think. Look into the mirror and you 
will see. Out of your own heart you may know what love is. In 
no other possible way, by no other help or sign. All the words 
and sounds ever uttered, all the revelations of cloud, or flame, or 
crystal, are utterly powerless. They cannot tell you, in the 
smallest point, what love means. Only the broken mirror (the 
soul) can. Here is more revelation. God is just. Just! What 
is that? The revelation cannot help you to discover. You say it 
is dealing equitably or equally. But how do you discover the 
equality ? Not by inequality of mind, not by a mind incapable 
of weighing, judging, or distributing. If the lengths seem 
unequal in the broken mirror, for you they are unequal; but 
if they seem equal, then the mirror is true. So far as you recog- 
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nize equality, and your conscience tells you what is just, so far 
your mind is the image of God’s; and so far as you do not discern 
the nature of justice or equality, the words, ‘God is just,’ bring 
no revelation to you. 

* But His thoughts are not as our thoughts. No; the sea is 
not a standing pool by the wayside. Yet when the breeze crisps 
the pool you may see the image of the breakers and a likeness of 
the foam. Nay, in some sort, the same foam. If the sea is for 
ever invisible to you, something you may learn from the pool. 
Nothing assuredly, any otherwise. But this poor miserable Me! 
Is this, then, all the book I have got to read God in? Yes! 
truly so. No other book, or fragment of a hook, than that will 
you ever find. No velvet-bound missal, nor frankincensed manu- 
script ; nothing hieroglyphic nor cuniform; papyrus and pyramid 
are alike silent on this matter; nothing in the clouds above or 
the earth beneath. That flesh-bound volume is the only revela- 
tion that is, that was, or that can be. In that is the image of 
God painted; in that is the law of God written; in that is the 
promise of God revealed. Know thyself; for through thyself 
only canst thou know God. In the glass darkly. But except - 
through the glass, in no wise. 

“A tremulous crystal, waved in water, poured out upon the 
ground; ycu may defile it, despise it, pollute it, at your pleasure 
and at your peril; for on the peace of those weak waves must all 
the heaven you shall ever gain be first seen; and through such 
purity as you can insure for those dark waves, must all the light 
of the risen sun of righteousness be bent down by faint refraction. 
Cleanse them and calm them as you love your life. 

“Therefore is it that all the power of nature depends in sub- 
jection to the human soul. Man is the sun of the world; more 
than the real sun. The fire of his wonderful heart is the only 
light and heat worth gauge and measure. 

“Where he is, is the tropics. Where he is not, the ice 


world.” 
“ Once read thy own breast right, 
And thou hast done with fears. 
Man gets no other light, 
Search he a thousand years.” 


‘‘ Sink in thyself ; there ask what ails thee, at that shrine.” 








UNFORGIVEN. 
By MARY DEANE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘* QUATREFOIL,” “ST. BRIAVELS,” ETC, 


MUST try to remember the beginning of the story I have to 

tell—_the most strange, incomprehensible, and I may add, 
sad experience of my life. But it has nothing to do with my 
personal history; I have been merely a looker-on, while things 
beyond all understanding have passed before me. 

To fix the point from which a tale has been gradually drawn 
out is not easy, but in my own mind I go back for the earliest 
dawn of poor Agatha Broome’s tragedy to one autumn evening 
at Brighton years ago. 

I had been enjoying a superb sunset on the cliff when she 
came suddenly up to me. My husband met me afterwards, and 
I remember saying, “ The Broomes are here. Agatha saw me, 
and jumped out of the carriage. I never knew her so bright ; but 
you know I always think her an odd, volcanic girl.” 

Of course Tom smiled incredulously, and said he had never 
found anything in the least unusual about the girl, who was some 
sort of cousin of his. “She was not original, not in the least 
clever—only a sweet-tempered, helpless young female, who would 
be a great drag upon a poor man if she happened to make a bad 
match.” 

“The sweet temper,” I observed, “is a fact, yet it is de- 
lusive; it is the vintage upon the quiescent crater. Look at 
her colouring.” 

“ Well, it is a bit of the red chestnut,” Tom replied, assentingly. 

“ We shall see; I think she is in love,” I remarked. 

He was interested, and wished to know the name of the favoured 
man, but I could not tell him that, neither could I give distinct 
reasons for my sudden conviction. 

The following day was very wet and stormy. I had not thought 
of going out, neither did I expect any visitors ; nevertheless, just 
as it was growing dusk in came Agatha Broome, her very tall, 
slight figure wrapped in furs, her cheeks aglow, her bright hair 
rufiled by the wind. 

She was a very thin, lithe creature, hut had she grown stout as 
years went on she would have been a big, imposing woman, for 
her bones were not small. She had a round face, full lips, red 
brown eyes, and an anti-classical nose. She was not in the least 
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beautiful ; even her rich, abundant wavy hair was too vividly red 
to be the right thing. I had always found her pleasant, believed 
in there being much good in her, and would have trusted her. 
No small praise, I think. 

Whether she meant_to confess or not I do not know, but in the 
fire-light, with the rain and the wind beating outside, she became 
sentimental in her talk, and then in slipped a name I knew well 
—Captain Haringfield. 

So far as I had heard of this young man, he was a good choice 
for her to have made, and from what she said he seemed to be as 
wildly in love with her, as I easily discovered her to be with him. 
Their acquaintance had been a short one, but in my experience 
it does not take so long to run up a love drama in real life as it 
took Coleridge to write “ Christabel.” 

Tom thought I was wonderfully clever to have found out that 
Agatha was in love in the space of twenty minutes, before she had 
told me a word about it; he was also glad to hear that Captain 
Haringfield was the man. She had not bound me over not to tell, 
and I appeal to any married woman, whether the temptation to do 
so was not too great to be resisted. 

Agatha was wild to get back to town, and I had no difficulty in 
guessing her reason; but one Sunday Captain Haringfield turned 
up at Brighton with some friends, and she had an hour’s walk 
with him on the cliff—an hour of rapture, though I made a third 
in the party. I could:not leave her to walk alone with him. She 
was a silent girl, and spoke less than usual on this occasion, but 
he was a good talker, although self-conscious, for which I forgave 
him, hoping that it was the result of his feelings with regard to 
Agatha, who positively looked handsome, with a luminous sort 
of brilliancy that I had never seen before. 

Tom has to listen to all my views upon men and women, and I 
enlarged upon Captain Haringfield when we were alone. He was 
what many people call a very handsome man. I did not, but for 
obvious reasons, forbear to describe him. Agatha would not have 
looked at Apollo or Antinous by his side. With all this, he was 
a man of intellect, and belonged to the scientific soldier class of 
to-day. However, in my experience of him he was poetic, senti- 
mental, and melancholy, and I wondered if he imagined himself 
understood by Agatha, who had not a grain of intellect. 

Further acquaintance explained the matter. He was a very 
vain man, and the incense of flattery intoxicated him. No flattery 
can be so unbounded and so flattering as the adoring belief of a 
woman desperately in love. 

He did not go back to town with his friends, the fascination 
of Agatha’s company was too attractive to him. A running fire 
of telegrams was kept up, and he stopped on to the very last hour 
possible. Agatha walked secure in the seventh heavens. Her 
father was a rich, money-loving man; his particular position is no 
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matter. Captain Haringfield had to make his way, and most 
probably go abroad. Here, therefore, I toresaw difficulties in the 
way of the couple, and I was not surprised that Captain Haring- 
field had left without making Agatha an offer of that cut and 
dried description which law would regard as a binding thing. 


‘* Love in growth the fond deceit, whereby men the perfect greet.” 


Agatha intoxicated herself with this drug, taken in its strongest 
form, for the period of Captain Haringfield’s stay. Her indolent 
mother, whom moreover I always suspected of a mild bee in her 
bonnet, had not the least idea how many sunset and moonlight 
strolls the two took together. Whenever I came home from a 
friend’s house just in time for dinner I saw them somewhere, or 
Tom stumbled across them as he took his after-dinner cigar. I 
can only describe Agatha’s condition, when her lover had departed, 
as one of collapse. For sleep and food she substituted dreams of 
him. She grew thin in a few days, she became monosyllabic to 
the last degree except when speaking of him, and she came to 
me at all hours in order to pour out her heart. Tom remarked 
that she had “ taken it very badly,” and we both felt sorry for the 
girl. She haunted the house door at post time, falling upon the 
letter that arrived after a few days like a starving animal upon a 
morsel of food, and nearly fainting with disappointment when the 
post passed empty of what she craved after. 

Tom was a little bit gloomy about it. His opinion was that if 
Captain Haringfield meant it, he would have declared himself 
before he left, but I should have thought so badly of the man if I 
had disbelieved in the truth of his attachment that I took quite 
another view. I was sure that he was in love; I was sure he was 
a man of at least ordinary honour. 

Agatha returned to town, but Captain Haringfield was with his 
battalion of the Royal Engineers—not in London. 

Shortly after we also went back, and Agatha called. 

Some casual visitor was with me, and I felt rather than saw 
Agatha’s impatience to get rid of her. The door was scarcely 
closed upon her retreat when the girl rose and came close to the 
fire and nearer to me, tossing as she did so a letter into my lap. 
“* Read it, Rachel,” she said with a passionate shake in her voice. 
“ What do you think, what does it mean? He said he was coming 
back next week, and now—now—you see—he is going shooting.” 

‘* Of course he said he was coming back before he got the invi- 
tation,” I answered, with genuine wonder (for I had been married 
some years) that she should not take it for granted that a man 
would jump at any chance of sport. 

** He might have come if it was only for a day—a few hours.” 

“Oh, my dear, it seems to me you are a little bit unreasonable.” 
But as I spoke I saw the rising of that little cloud, no bigger than 
a man’s hand, that comes before the deluge. What would bring 
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the deluge I did not know, probably her own jealous exacting 
temper. I gave my opinion at large upon the matter. Such dis- 
course is like nothing but trying to compose a good anagram out 
of impossible letters. I was frightened for the girl when I saw 
that the mere fact that her lover having put off coming was an 
earthquake shock to her whole nature. 

“You may be sure he will come, and you nealiy must not grudge 
him his shooting,” I said at last. vos 

“Two months ago, he would not have gone—so,” she muttered, 
“but he is such a good shot—of course they want him. Perhaps 
he will only stop a few days.” 

“Tt is sure not to be a few months at any rate,” I said con- 
solingly. 

I sent her away finally a little cheered and more composed. 

I told Tom that there was something more than an under- 
standing between the two, it amounted to a private engagement, 
I thought; and yet, perhaps, not quite that. 

“If Agatha isn’t a fool she’ll dropthe man,” Tom said. He was 
at times sententious, and then I knew that argument was thrown 
away upon him. In fact I must own that these laconic utterances 
of Tom’s had got to have great weight with me, but I knew that 
Agatha would cling to her love even in wreck, rather than escape 
to the land of common sense in the life-boat of reason. 

I mused sadly upon the wrecks of that description strewn along 
the shores of life, and upon the unnatural fact that “ man’s fate 
and woman’s are contending powers.” When would break the 
dawn of that self-command and sense of responsibility that alone 
could secure either sex from the cruelty of the other ? 

It was the end of January before Captain Haringfield came to 
town. Agatha’ S appearance and nerves had both suffered by that 
time, that is to say, the brilliancy of her first youth was dimmed ; 
but in my eyes her face had gained by additional expression. 

The passive expression—there was no active expression but a 
rare smile—had been almost sullen, it was now sad-expectant, and 
her complexion far more transparent than it had been. 

It was partly my native philanthropy, and partly a burning 
desire to see what would come of it, that made me invite Captain 
Haringfield to dinner as soon as I heard of his arrival. 

Agatha was the first to appear of my eight guests. Her dress, 
poor child, was a little bit too sumptuous for the occasion, but quite 
a picture to look at. She was fond of heavy rich materials, and 
they suited her. 

Tom declared it was enough to frighten a man who had not ten 
thousand a year, but that went for nothing, because it might have 
been tulle with masses of real lace, and he, in his dark ignorance, 
would have thought it simple and inexpensive. She was nervous 


to the tips of her restless fingers, and bit her scarlet lips to keep 
them from trembling. 
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Captain Haringfield was the very last of the arrivals, and I had 
barely time, as I handed Agatha over to him to take down 
to dinner, to make mental notes upon his behaviour. How- 
ever, I saw a flash of pleasure in his eyes and reflex joy in 
Agatha’s, so I left them with my blessing and inward satisfaction. 

I am sure that Agatha’s dinner consisted of two spoonsful of 
soup and a nibble of iced pudding, yet all her colour came back, 
and her eyes gave out light. Her companion had a great deal to 
say to her, and when she wished me good-night her squeeze of my 
hand told much. 

“ Well,” said Tom a day or two after, “are they engaged yet ?” 

* Not yet,” I answered; “ but it must be soon.” 

“Oh,” commented Tom, “ Agatha is a fool if she don’t drop that 
man.” 

I really felt quite disturbed. 

I must get on with the story. It is impossible that I should 
record all the ups and downs, the hopes, the fears, the wild excite- 
ments, the long-drawn anguish of suspense through which I 
followed Agatha, growing ever more down-hearted as the strength 
of her passion, the weakness of her will, were revealed to me. 

There was something terrible, I thought, something repulsive 
in a woman giving this unmeasured love toa man. Here Tom did 
not agree with me, he suggested that women were just as much 
human beings as men. I considered this, and felt there was 
something in it. All the same, there are morbid exhibitions of 
emotion in man and woman which are not the outcome of sound 
natures. One day I asked Agatha if she considered herself en- 
gaged to Captain Haringfield. This was when he had been absent 
on duty for full two months, now and then writing to her. 

Before heaven, I am,” she exclaimed wildly. He is just the 
same, but he knows papa’s fancies, and he fears he may be ordered 
to some bad climate. How horrible if he should be sent on active 
service. I should die if he went to Africa.” 

Don’t talk nonsense, Agatha. You are just at the mercy of 
your nerves now because you eat nothing,” was my grossly 
practical answer. But I knew that the body must infallibly knock 
under when the mysterious lord of it, the mind, is racked and 
overstrained. 

Do men know how women can suffer?” I asked Tom. 

‘No, nor women know how men suffer,” he replied gruffly. 
Then after a pause he resumed: “ There’s only one thing for it, 
we will go abroad anywhere you please, and take Agatha with us.” 
This was extremely kind of him, but unhappily Agatha refused 
to go. 

She had had few letters from Captain Haringfield during his 
last absence, and the last of them announced that he was going 
yachting with a friend. 

Of course, I never saw Agatha’s letters to him. I oftem 
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wondered what they could be. They could not have been clever 
or amusing; they must have been passionate in some way, perhaps 
the way of temper. I hoped this rather than devotion. But I 
know now that the poor girl cast herself pitifully at his feet after- 
wards— too late—ah, too late for both. He had after all a heart, 
and though it seems to me horrible that a woman should not have 
her sackcloth of pride to wrap herself in when necessary, he 
would have been touched in conscience and feelings—but it was 
too late. 

Quite accidentally I heard that a girl I had known and loved as 
a small child, Calista Winsley, was also yachting with those friends 
of his, and in a flash of intuition, proceeding very likely from my 
recollection of that most charming and clever child, my heart sank 
and bled for poor Agatha. 

She heard nothing of a young lady on board until one day there 
was an account in the papers of a frightful storm in which this 
yacht had gone through several hours of extreme peril, but at 
length had happily gained one of the southern perts damaged, 
but in safety. 

Agatha read this panting and deadly white. Suddenly she 
looked me in the face, with a white set look painful to witness. 

“ Who is Miss Winsley ?” she asked. 

I told her briefly, and she said no more. This was the first 
time Agatha had shown any reticence, and it was a bad sign. It 
ae the first sowing of the seed, jealousy, in the hot soil of her 

eart. 

What had happened I never knew till long after, but I must 
tell it here. Calista Winsley was not one of those surprising 
beauties who slay with a glance, but there was a charm in her 
face, voice and manner, that would remain a charm long after 
paint, powder and dye had been ineffectually resorted to by those 
} sae in their hand to hand struggle with uncourteous old 

ime. 

Pleased, attracted even at first sight, before many days of close 
companionship Captain Haringtield had gone far into the deeps 
of a very different sort of love from that inspired by poor 
Agatha. 

Nothing might have come of it even then, but that that fatal 
storm revealed the two to one another, as moments of danger will 
do. I cannot blame the man very greatly. They really thought 
their last hour had come, and, as they were to die together, why 
not sweeten the bitter hour by the uplifting joy of acknowledging 
what they had become to one another. Such moments are not 
premeditated; heaven keep our sea walls sound, because no one 
knows when the hurricane is at hand! Miss Winsley’s ignorance 
of his tie of honour had helped, of course, to undermine his bul- 
warks. He landed in England, then, bound in honour to one 
woman, and in heart and word to another, an uncomfortable 
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plight every one must acknowledge, even in this age of light 
regard for such matters. 

He avoided coming to town all that season, and Agatha was 
dragged through the regulation round like a wild animal in leash. 

The owner of that yacht, however, and his wife were in town, 
and from them a rumour came that Captain Haringfield was 
engaged to Miss Winsley. They thought it a pleasing romantic 
finish to the stirring episode of the storm. 

As Agatha’s whole interest lay in getting people to talk even 
in the remotest fashion about what concerned Captain Haringfield, 
and as she displayed a marvellous deal of what I may call cunning 
in this pursuit, the report of this engagement was not long in 
coming to her. 

I never saw—I hope I may never see again—a creature so wildly 
distraught, so mad against suffering as she was, when she ran in 
to me, haggard and death-pale, to tell me, and to wrench from 
me an assurance that it could not be true. 

She must have written a mad letter to him, for she wrote it at 
dead of night, in spite of my prayers, and posted it herself by day- 
break. 

Somehow I blamed the man more for not answering it by return 
of post than for anything else he had done, for whereas the rest 
was the outcome of the weakness of human nature, this, to me 
who saw Agatha dying by inches in that suspense, seemed absolute 
cruelty. And yet no doubt it was the bitterest moment of a life 
above the average in freedom from stain, when Captain Haringfield 
finally wrote and dispatched a missive which left a brand upon his 
self-esteem for ever. 

If only—if only—it had befallen one of the many girls who can 
turn from one man to another, if only she had been strong or 
shallow, or anything but what she was, a creature born to the sad 
inheritance of unbalanced passion, tainted blood, powerless brain ! 

She fainted dead away when she had read the letter, then she 
set her will to sullen purpose, put all the money she had into her 
purse, and, walking out of the house as though to pay a call near 
at hand, got into a cab, and had herself conveyed to Victoria 
Station. She actually found her way to the town in which Captain 
Haringfield was quartered, and sent from a hotel to desire him 
to come and see her there. 

A telegram from him was the first thing I heard of it. He sent 
it in her name, “ Come to me at once, I entreat.” 

It was the best thing he could have done under the circum- 
stances, for it covered the fatal step she had taken. I sent Tom 
to her father, and took the next train from Victoria, arriving 
somewhere about midnight. 

Captain Haringfield met me at the station in a distracted con- 
dition. He heaped anathemas upon his own head. He was no 
longer cynical or sentimental, but just a man overwhelmed with 
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remorse and self-reproach, with the horrible consciousness that he 
must do cruel wrong to one of two women, both of whom loved 
him devotedly, though after different fashions. It must take an 
extraordinary degree of vanity, I hope, to reconcile a man to such 
a situation. 

It was beyond words; my lips were sealed. All I could say was 
to give it as my solemn opinion that by some means or other he 
must leave England. 

When Agatha had ceased raving, she was more dead than alive. 
I took her home next day to my house, and her family never knew 
that she had been anywhere but there. Soon after, Tom and I 
took her abroad, and I shall never forget what we went through. 

Captain Haringfield went to join our troops in South Africa. I 
did not expect Agatha to recover quickly, but I had seen such 
satisfactory recoveries—not but what scars are left behind for life 
generally, shewing in some new turn of disposition—that I was 
hopeful. I had no idea of the concentrative power ofa nature like 
hers. She brooded day and night. The wound was as fresh at 
the end of six weeks as at the beginning. No change of scene, no 
society, made any difference. But she seemed to have learnt to 
live—at least so I thought until I took her back home. No, she 
had not learnt to live—her constitution was not one that could 
endure such a wrench. She became a ghastly spectacle of thin- 
ness and pallor. This lasted for two or three months when 
Captain Haringfield was sent home, invalided, and the next thing 
was, the news of his marriage with Calista Winsley in the papers. 
Really those utterly commonplace inventions, the daily papers, 
give me a creepy feeling approaching to awe when I take them 
up! I daresay it dates from that moment. 

It was Agatha’s death blow. Her illness was without a name, 
but “it was enough—it served.” 

She cared to have no one but me with her, so for the last ten 
days I never left her, and all her talk, amid her weakness, was of 
him. I could not help thinking that her story might have been 
made into a tragic poetic drama, for she was just what modern 
women in general are not, modern life dues not admit of it. She 
was her love. Before she loved she was asleep, afterwards she 
had no life but in that concentrated form. Nothing distracted her, 
no mortal being besides the one was anything but a vision to her. 
She was the only instance I ever knew of entire singleness of aim. 
All else was swept into the whirlpool of passion, or existed not for her. 

I believe I expected her to be tender when she was dying, but 
I was mistaken. There was no tenderness, not the slightest. 
She had been hideously, horribly, wronged and robbed, so it 
seemed to her. 

Not that wonderfully vivid “Helen” of Rosetti’s with her 
waxen image could have been more fixed and unrelenting towards 
her false lover. 
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“There is but one way in which I can be avenged,” she gasped 
out in her failing voice. “He may think that because he has 
killed me he is safe from me, but I will come back.” Here the 
voice sank to a sort of low hiss, “ Rachel, I will come back—I 
swear it—come back to wear his life out. That is why I am 
content to die.” 

Great heavens, how it chilled my blood to hear her! How the 
dusky light seemed to swell out into grey eternities upon whose 
vast wings spirits were afloat. It was not the word of a human 
being, it was a thrilling whisper from the other side of the grave. 
She was not wandering. 

* Agatha, dear,” I whispered as well as my tightening throat 
allowed; “at least, try to forgive him before you go. He has 
wronged you cruelly, but so much the more forgive.” 

She lifted herself on her pillow with more strength than she 
had shewn for at least a week. Her great hollow eyes turned 
upon me filled with sullen fire. With an effort she said distinctly : 

“TI cannot forgive cruelty like that. I cannot either in this 
world or the next; I will not. I pray I may never, never, never 
forgive him, so that to the last day of his life he may be punished. 
As he blighted and destroyed, so will I blight and destroy.” 

** Hush, hush, my poor child!” 

* As he did so will I,” she went on, regardless of my™inter- 
ruption. ‘As I suffered he shall suffer. God is just. I will 
come back.” 

Her head with all its weight of ruddy gold fell back, her eyelids 
closed darkly, her hollow cheeks looked more hollow—a moan—a 
gasp—and before any one else could come she lay dead in my 
arms. Shall I ever forget it ! 

Died for love. The idea perhaps is poetic, the reality is grim, 
miserable, an irony upon this life of ours. But wherein is the 
wrong, and how can it be put right ? Shedied because she had a 
frail constitution, but she died of love. Other women live on, 
but the spring of life is broken in them. 

Tom made one comment: “I should like to shoot the man,” he 
said reflectively. However, nobody shot or otherwise molested 
Captain Haringfield, and a little while after I chanced to hear 
that he was extremely happy with his charming wife. 

He was, moreover, fortunate enough to get a very good appoint- 
ment in London. I met the couple soon after, found that Calista 
had a lively and affectionate remembrance of me, and was so 
touched by her old charm that I called—having resolved that I 
would not! In fact, it would have been a matter of some difficulty 
to avoid doing so,so Tom and I compromised matters by resolving 
never to accept an invitation of theirs, or to ask them except on 
formal occasions to our house. So the most poignantly felt griefs 
of “other people” are blown away by breezes of expediency, for- 
getfulness, or consideration for others. 
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Captain Haringfield had been a faithless lover, but he made a 
perfect husband. He and Calista were as much wrapped up in 
one another as two people have any right to be. They preferred 
one another’s company to any other, which means a similarity in 
tastes, and congeniality of ideas that somehow is more often 
missed than found in marriage. 

She was the sweetest of women; beautiful with the beauty that 
neither creates jealousy nor asks for admiration. She carried 
with her the golden charm of a warm, true nature, a happy dis- 
position, a delicate care for others. She made one think that one 
would be very glad to have her nature. 

I need scarcely observe that Major Haringfield—as he was now 
—was the kind of man to be greatly influenced by his wife. It is 
not a rarity in character, but I never knew any one so improved 
as he was by marriage. Doubtless the affair of Agatha had given 
his vanity such a knock on the head that it could never rear itself 
very obtrusively again, and so I watched with some reflections 
upon the waste in life, and saw what a perfect culminating 
blossom their love was becoming. Just what married love is 
intended to be. 

I have now come to the extraordinary part of my 'story; I 
wonder how many people will believe it; some will I know. 

It was very hot in London and the Haringfields resolved to run 
down to Brighton for a couple of days for a breath of sea air, also 
to see an old aunt whom they made a point of seeing now and 
then. Having nieces myself who I trust may take pleasure in 
visiting me when I am an old lady, I must here remark that I 
thought it a very pleasing trait in their characters. However, 
this was the beginning of it. ® 

A splendid moonlight night tempted Major Haringfield to stroll 
out, leaving Calista to keep the old aunt company. That grand 
expanse of sea front never looks finer than under a brilliant moon. 
The tall houses wreathed and softly blotted by darkness, that 
might be palaces, the long drawn lines of lamps dotting shining 
beads as far as eye can reach, the mighty roar, or running whisper 
of the waves are all parts of its great attractiveness. 

Major Haringfield selected a bench on the Hove esplanade 
nearest the sea, and sat there happily with his cigar. 

But as he mused the power of association relentlessly working 
made him stand in spirit by a lonely grave in a far-away church- 
yard. The moon saw it, as it saw him, the wet dews lay upon it, the 
silence of night and of death were over it. Oh, not “to bring back,” 
but to bury—to do away with some of those days that were past, 
when on this very spot he had done his best to rivet to him the 
heart of a woman, when he had eagerly drunk in the sweet 
draught of her strong love! 

A heavy sigh broke from him. At this instant a light cold 
breeze passed over him, and also at the same instant he was aware 
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that some one was sitting on the same seat with him. A tall 
slight woman had quietly seated herself, and was gazing out to 
sea with her head turned away from him. 

Half thinking he would move away, a natural feeling of 
curiosity arrested him. The woman did not wish to attract his 
notice, that was evident, she was neither bold nor a beggar, nor 
likely to offer him a tract. She sat perfectly still, wrapped in 
handsome garments. She was young by her figure, and the thick 
knot of hair that appeared under a quite girlish hat. That hair 
—yes, it was ruddy even in the moonlight, but not—no, not quite 
poor Agatha’s red gold. He looked away. A man he knew 
passed by, lifted his hat, then glanced back at the other occupant 
of the bench. 

She sat there motionless; her stillness began to trouble Major 
Haringfield, he could not resist his impulse to look again—to 
watch her. He did not know the exact moment when a dreadful 
impression stole upon him. That outline was so very familiar. 
When the figure slowly turned its face towards him he knew what 
he should see, and stared with cold drops upon his brow into the 
wasted face, the sunken blue eyes of Agatha Broome. 

He bounded from the seat, his voice choked over a broken 
exclamation, and—he was alone. 

“Are you not well, darling?” This was his wife’s greeting 
to him. 

“Oh, quite well—quite well,’ he had answered. But as he 
kissed her the subtle sympathy between them told her that all 
was not well. She wondered. 

The next day they met the man who had passed by Major 
Haringfield on the cliff. “Ah, I saw'you both last night,” he 
began, in the voluble fashion of a man who makes a great deal 
out of a very little, “ Yes, quite right, quite right ; enjoying the 
moonlight, breathing in the sea air. I hope you did not catch 
cold, Mrs. Haringfield.” 

“Twas not there; my husband took a moonlight stroll,” replied 
Calista, smilingly. 

“Oh, by the way—no, no. Of course I thought it was you, the 
face was in shadow; at least I mean the moon was shining full 
on Major Haringfield’s face. That was all, you know. No, no. 
To be sure, my first impression, you know, stupid thing how 
one forgets. Charming morning. Going back to town soon ? 
Good-bye.” 

Calista was much inclined to laugh, when a glance at her 
husband’s face checked her. She had never seen him look angry, 
and she saw now an expression of bitter anger, and at the same 
time—what? Just what might be expected if he had suddenly 
been confronted with some sight terrible and dreadful in the 


extreme. 
“ What a fool the fellowis! I always thought him the greatest 
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fool I know!” exclaimed Haringfield. Then, trying to recover 
himself, he laughed awkwardly. 

Calista was a wise woman. “If anything did occur that he 
does not mean to tell me it is because he cannot in honour for 
some reason,” she said to herself. ‘Of course it might easily be.” 

They went home, and he soon became himself again. 

As he could not leave London at present for more than a few 
days at a time they next went to Folkestone, and Calista found 
great amusement in sitting out on the Lees, watching the motley 
crowd and listening to the band. 

“There is something a little bit weird in this crowd of people 
in the darkness,” she said brightly. ‘You hear sentences floating 
at large on the air, and cannot trace them to the speakers. Only 
those gifted beings who collect money for the chairs and the band 
have the abnormal faculty of recognizing every one at a glance. 
They make no mistakes, and never overlook a new comer. Yes, 
by the way, I want you to look at some one; she is an odd-looking 
woman, or rather girl, quite alone. She has passed bv two or 
three times, walking swiftly; and now she is sitting near you 
—don’t look too soon—and no one has gone to her for pence.” 

Haringfield gradually brought his eyes to the point indicated 
by his wife. ‘ See—tall, red-haired, handsomely dressed.” He 
started from his seat, catching his breath in his violent start. 
“ Here, too!” Calista fancied he exclaimed, but the words were 
half smothered. He stared fixedly at the woman. The white 
face, the hollow blue eyes of Agatha were once again looking 
into his.| .. 

“Come away,” he said abruptly; “it is getting damp.” 

Calista rose promptly, but she was still watching the lonely 
figure, and saw that the girl also left her seat and walked swiftly 
and! quietly on to the path; threading her way skilfully through 
the promenaders, she went before them for some yards, and then 
the darkness swallowed her up. , 

“T could have declared,” said Calista, “that she disappeared 
over the cliff, floated over, regardless of the railing. There is 
certainly something weird in it all.” 

Haringfield muttered an inaudible response, and Calista was 
aware that a strange gloom had fallen upon him. Drop by drop 
collecting, a rivulet is soon formed. Calista could not close her eyes 
to the fact that some unknown factor had entered into her husband’s 
life. She grew thoughtful over it, and waited. Next she caught 
cold, and Haringfield went about alone for three days. An 
acquaintance called and commiserated her for being shut up. 
“And you have a friend staying with you, have you not?” this 
lady went on to say. ‘So tiresome for you not to be able to 
go about with her. She must be a good walker; I met her with 
Major Haringfield out at Sandgate, I was driving.” 

“Tam glad he had a companion,” returned Calista, “ he dislikes 
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solitary walks; but I have no one staying with me. He must 
have joined one of our friends ; we have several here. What was 
she like?” 

“Very tall and slight, handsomely dressed, with remarkably 
bright red gold hair, and a plain face, so pale and haggard.” 

Calista did not say that this description applied to no friend 
of hers, but she thought over the coincidence of the resemblance 
to that figure on the Lees, and when her husband, in answer to 
her question, said that he had had no companion in his walks she 
was a little, just a little, disturbed. 

In London again. And now Haringfield hoped and believed 
that he was safe from the extraordinary visitation that he would 
have unhesitatingly put down to troubled conscience, optical 
delusion, and so on, if it had not been witnessed by many eyes 
besides his own. 

One night he went to the St. James’s theatre without Calista, 
and there happened to be a vacant seat next his. So far as he 
was aware, it remained vacant through the performance, in which 
he was so much interested that he scarcely looked about him to 
see who was in the house. In coming away he exchanged nods 
with various friends, and something peculiar in their looks, one 
_and all, struck him. In the crowded entrance-hall he was pinned 
in just behind a man he knew and his wife. The wife, a tiny 
woman, whose inquisitive nose seemed to have sharpened upon 
the anvil of curiosity, was saying in her shrill voice, “ Such an 
odd-looking woman, so ghastly pale and thin, with that excessively 
orange hair that it was no use calling gold. And her dress! It 
would have been very handsome for three years ago, but in a style 
quite gone out. He did not talk much to her, but she was staring 
all the time at him in a manner I consider quite disgraceful. 
With his pretty, popular wife too. I had no idea that Major 
Haringfield would be the man to carry on an outrageous flirtation 
like that.” 

“Did I not catch ‘my own name ?” asked the subject of dis- 
cussion, looking her straight in the face, with a look that said, 
“J heard every word.” 

“Oh, well, since you did hear, do tell me the name of the very 
striking woman sitting next you, Major Haringfield ? ” 

“On one side of me there was some man, I do not know who. 
On the other was a vacant stall,” he answered firmly. 

“Oh, now really; what a goose you must think me. She was 
really so very conspicuous that ” Here the little lady was 
bustled away to her carriage, and a meaning nod over her shoulder 
ended the sentence. Haringfield walked away with white lips. 

Before many days all of London to whom Major Haringfield 
was known knew that he had been seen at the theatre, in the 
Park, at dusk in Pall Mall, also on the embankment, and on the 
underground railway with a tall, richly-dressed girl, pale faced, 
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red haired—always the same one. It surprised a good many 
people; no one knew who or what the girl was. She was gaunt 
and in bad health, she did not appear attractive, she had never 
been seen to speak. 

It was whispered, to make more of a story, that she had been 
seen with him both at Folkestone and Brighton. 

Major Haringfield, whose wife was popular, was under a cloud. 

I was surprised by a note from Major Haringfield one day, 
requesting for a private interview. Surprised, however, is scarcely 
the right term. Some of these strange rumours had reached my 
ears, and I was filled with indignation against the husband of my 
dear Calista. Already this ungrateful monster of fickleness had 
been attracted from her by some unworthy object, who had doubt- 
less flattered that old vanity of his; and I was the more disgusted 
by the resemblance this new flame seemed to bear to the girl who 
had died of a broken heart for his sake. “If that was really, 
after all, his taste why did he forsake her?” I asked myself. 

I received him coolly, I was not particularly ready to receive him 
at all. His conduct all along appeared to me despicable. 

He came in looking harassed and haggard. “I ought to 
apologise for troubling you,” he began with a gloomy air, “ but I 
can bear it no longer, and in you alone in the world can I dare 
confide.” I looked at him in immeasurable surprise. 

“Yes, you alone, sa you know all;” he resumed. “The whole 
miserable story.” 

“To what story do you refer, Major Haringfield?” I asked. I 
could not say to “ which” story! 

Bending his head, in which I saw grey hairs coming, he 
answered: “There is but one whatever you may have heard. 
Agatha Broome is avenging the wrong I did her—she—she comes 
back.” 

How cold I became all of a sudden! Her last words, “I will 
come back,” hissed again in my ears. 

“You have heard that I am seen constantly with some woman, 
you must have. The last time was in my office, a man from the 
Horse Guards came in. I swear to you as solemnly as a man can 
swear that it is Agatha, and no other that so—haunts me. Yes, 
I am a haunted man, and if it were not for Calista, I wish I were 
a dead one.” 

I was silent, facing such an announcement as that, what could 
I say? For this was. no hallucination, there was a crowd of 
witnesses to establish the fact, while yet that fact belonged to 
some sphere quite outside, and beyond human knowledge. 

“This is a very awful thing, Major Haringfield,” I said at 
length. ‘ Have you told your wife ?” 

“How could I? She never heard of Agatha. Perhaps I should 
have made a clean breast of it—before she consented to marry an 
unworthy brute, but it is too late now.” 

00 
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6e Why ? ” 

My answer was given by the face of theman. It quivered with 
fear born of vanity, pride, love. He dreaded inexpressibly any loss 
of her good opinion. 

Can such things be?” I ejaculated. 

** Who can say what can, or cannot be?” he replied. “We 
know only that we do not know. Only through a chink in the 
wall here and there do we even find out that the wall itself is 
there. 

“We die like the dogs—well and good—then what is the mean- 
ing of all by which we live? But we do not, then there is a life 
behind the veil even more closely hid from us than our life here. 
Well we know nothing about it so everything is possible. If it 
exists for us, we go there with all our rags about us—hopes, fears, 
moral aims, failures, yearnings, mental powers. Can’t exist with- 
out the brain? Folly—the brain can’t exist without them. We 
are imperfect here, we leave the world imperfect, and beginning 
on the other side, we naturally tend towards what we have left— 
a strong train of ideas, an overmastering feeling cannot be got 
rid of suddenly. She dogs my steps—I deserve it. ‘ Who breaks 
pays. I broke a woman’s heart and life, and she is wrecking 
mine. Calista begins to be unhappy. You of course consider me 
heartless, but I cannot bear to see her suffer. What will be the 
end of it ?” 

I was actually trembling by this time. Iremembered Agatha’s 
dying despair, and threat. “To his life’s end.” “As I suffered he 
shall suffer.” 

I fear I had very little solid consolation to offer. All I could 
advise was that he should tell his wife. He did not take this 
advice; I think he was sorry afterwards that he had not done so. 

I met Calista out one evening soon after, and was struck by her 
altered looks. There was a wistful expression, a shadow about her 
eyes, and above all, a look in those eyes, once seen never to be 
mistaken, of mental suffering. They were a little brighter than 
usual, and pupils rather smaller. They held the door upon their 
secret and yet pleaded that there was no secret behind it. In the 
face of rumour she had remained staunch, but when her own eyes 
had witnessed what rumour whispered, she could not but believe. 
Then, silent to the world, aware of her husband’s misery of mind, 
and waiting, in her great patience of love, to hear his confession, 
she bore the thing bravely. 

This undermined her health, and that is why I say that Major 
en regretted that he had not straightway taken my 

vice. 

Wherever he went now, that awful vision was beside him. 
His conduct, so openly disrespectful and insulting to the wife for 
whom he professed so much attachment, exasperated people 
against him. Calista began to be a sharer in his bad repute. 
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She was blamed, and she found herself in a cold atmosphere that 
was specially trying to her genial sensitive nature. Major 
Haringfield came to talk with me at times when he could bear his 
burden alone no longer. One day he said abruptly. It tempts 
me to drink—I see no other way of drowning the horror of it— 
God forbid that it may come to that miserable refuge, but it seems 
it must be that, or madness.” In truth, the idea that he might 
be driven out of his mind had occurred to me. 

I said: “ There is an alternative, you can try it. Suppose you 
go completely away.” 

. “What! throw up my appointment ? It would be ruin to all my 
future, I should never get anything again. And take Calista 
abroad, with two little children? No, I cannot do that.” 

“ Ask her opinion—which you ought to have done before. Do 
you not see how ill and worn she is? Believe me, she suffers far 
more now than if she knew the truth.” 

He stared blankly, in a helpless sort of way, then sighing 
heavily, rose and walked about the room. 

“T will see,” he said, “ thank you—good-bye.” 

In dark ignorance I wondered over it all, would that bitterly 
vindictive spirit pursue vengeance until her victim laid down in a 
dishonoured grave? Was her steadfastness wilful, a scheme laid 
down, and rigidly carried out ? .Or on the other hand in carrying 
out the threat upon her dying lips, was she working her own 
penance? It seemed to me possible that in her changed con- 
ditions she might abhor what yet she was forced by some great 
moral law to do. 

At length the clouds gathered too thickly about them for 
Calista to remain silent. She entreated her husband, in her direct 
trust-inspiring manner to tell her all, and then he told her. He called 
upon me to answer for his story, and I did so, as far as I could, for 
strangely enough Agatha had never appeared when I was present. 
The relief to Calista’s mind was at once apparent, once she under- 
stood the facts of the case, extraordinary as they were, she shewed 
all her strength of character, and was ready to brave all the world, 
calmly—in her own dignified sweet way. 

“‘ Yes—I have seen her,” she said to me, “and I am willing to 
take my share of her vengeance—poor girl, I pity her from the 
bottom of my heart, and one of the most painful parts of this 
strange mysterious visitation is that pity should still be needed 
by a departed spirit. How I wish that we could comfort her 
somehow.” 

I wished, yet dreaded, to see the apparition, but as yet it had 
never been seen by me. 

Calista’s fears for her husband had rapidly deepened, taking the 
terrible form of dread lest he should go mad. He was very unwell 
and she persuaded him to see a physician. “Tell me the simple 


truth, have you any fears of mental disease?” she asked the 
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doctor, hanging upon his words of life or death. “TI will tell you 
the truth, since you alone may help him,” he answered. “ He is 
suffering under some mental strain, and I can do little for him. 
He needs entire change of scene. He should travel.” 

“It is absolutely necessary?” ‘ Absolutely.” Calista told him 
the strange story. She did this rather than let it come from her 
husband’s lips as there was no question of her sanity. “ At any 
cost he must go,” wasthe ultimatum. This decided the matter; 
she urged him to throw up everything, money, professional 
advancement, position, country. 

“It means the extinguishing of my whole future,” he said. 
Nevertheless it had to be. 

* And if it follows us?” 

“It will not,” she answered. “I havea feeling that it will not.” 

But a worse trial yet remained. Calista fell ill, her health 
had been undermined by these trying months, and professional 
authority forbade her going to a hot climate, when all Major 
Haringfield’s arrangements for taking an official post in India 
were settled. There was no help for it. They had taken a 
cottage on the Thames for the summer months, and I had gone 
down to them foraday to say good-bye, for by this time all resent- 
ment against Major Haringfield had been merged in compassion. 

He and I were sitting together on the little terrace, Calista 
having gone to fetch wraps, for the evening was a little chilly. With 
his head between his hands, he said, “ Surely she must be satis- 
fied now she has ruined my life.” 

Calista returned at this moment, and I saw that her husband 
could not bear to look her in the face. He rose hastily and mur- 
mured that he was going for half an hour’s row. The moon was 
nearly full and shining brilliantly over the broad river. Calista 
and I watched him put off in the little boat, and began to walk 
slowly up and down. 

Before long the boat came gliding in sight again, we saw it as 
a dark spot upon the moonlit river, we saw the sparkle of the drip 
from the oars. Then we both stood still, our eyes fixed by a 
simultaneous impulse upon the two figures in that boat. There 
sat Major Haringfield, his head bent with his usual air of dejection, 
and there, opposite him, sat a slight figure, wrapped in furs, whose 
gaunt pallid face and red gold hair, the moon shewed up clear and 
terrible in that light which although so familiar never ceases to 
be strange. Soundlessly but for the dip of the oar they drifted 
by, he absorbed in thought, she bending forward and looking in 
his face with a rapt gaze, sullen, despairing and at the same time, 
as I fancied, inquiring —pitiful. 

Suddenly I became aware that I was icy cold from head to foot, 
my teeth chattered, I trembled violently. 

‘You see her,” whispered Calista. The boat drifted on, the oars 
scarcely touching the water, the two motionless figures bending 
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towards one another. As they glided through the brilliant path 
of light cast by the moon across the river, she slowly lifted a 
transparent hand and seemed to lay it on his arm. He gave a 
shuddering start—we looked—and he was alone. 

I bade them a sad good-bye next day, and Major Haringfield 
left for India immediately after. 

This is virtually the end of my story. Two years passed 
wearily by for poor Calista, but that hapless spirit did not follow 
her husband to India, and this was her comfort. 

Perhaps vengeance was sated, perhaps having divided husband 
from wife passionate jealousy was appeased. Perhaps—and this 
is my belief—its own weary penance was over, and purged, for- 
given, it was no longer suffered to bruise its aching wings against 
the bars of a life that it had done with. She came no more to 
haunt and overshadow their lives: even when Major Haringfield 
came home from the East there was no renewal of those weary 
wanderings of the troubled spirit. 

Poor weak Agatha, poor wasted heart! ‘I am weak, but not 
my love.” At rest at last. 

Purified for ever, I think the love lived on—and I think—I 
hope—she forgave him at length. 











AT A MONTH'S END. 
LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A MAN OF THE TIME. 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 
By BERTHA THOMAS, 


AUTHOR OF “THE VIOLIN PLAYER,” “ PROUD MAISIE,” ETC., ETC. 


PART III. 


“ Seulette,” Normandy, October 2.—I had expected to find the 
uninhabited villa at Conington a cheerless, lifeless spectacle. In- 
stead, the bright flower garden, raised blinds, furniture exactly 
as usual, library unentered since I left it last week, made one for- 
get the nest was vacant, the birds flown. I expected to hear 
Lister humming a tune, according to his habit, in the passage, 
Jack shouting to Bob in the garden, Ella’s hand on the door. 
The crone who lodges at the ruins gave me the house key. I was 
free to remain till nightfall if I chose. 





I proposed to spend an hour or two in the library, looking 
through some columns of oddities as yet unexplored. Well alone 


in the house, I could not yet fix my attention. The Lister children, 
more especially Ella, were fond of assuring me the library was 
haunted. 1 could believe it this time. Dr. Lister’s shade came 
and looked over my shoulder; the bookcases creaked; I was 
aware of strange intermittent raps and rustlings. I knew it was 
merely because the dead silence, as at night, brought out sounds 
that get lost in the hum and stir of day. Distinctly I seemed to 
hear Ella’s low laugh in the garden. Here was witchcraft! Her 
image fastened on my imagination with a kind of obsession. 
There was no moral obligation to resist it just then, I assured 
myself, since she was already far off. I dwelt long on the bewil- 
dering personality of one whose strength seemed in part the result 
of her singular deficiencies, and who had exerted all her power of 
personal attraction to carry me out of myself for a moment with 
an audacity that had succeeded; then came the puzzle of her 
subsequent avoidance. 

My distraction was complete. I was neither reading nor writing 
when, after a lapse of time of which I could give little account, a 
slight rustling in the bushes against the window made me look 
up. No ghost, but Ella, looking in at me out of the daphne 
sprigs behind the glass with eager and imperious eyes. Witha 
quick movement she lifted the sash, sprang in, and stood beside 
me, saying in her old bright, resolute way : 
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“Take me with you.” 

Had I been expecting the ‘apparition ? I could not even feign 
the surprise that in reason I should have felt. 

“T said I should haunt this place,” she said with a cool disdain 
and a careless glance round. “I have come to bid good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye ?” I repeated confusedly. 

“To it—not to you.” As she spoke, with a sudden change of 
voice—murmuringly, caressingly, 1 made an involuntary move- 
ment of my arms towards her. Like a dart she flew there, clung 
to me like atwining plant, in her face that absolute joy that is 
sufficient to itself—that will look no further. Neither didI. I 
kissed her fervently. Once of her own will she touched my lips 
with hers, lightly, almost reverently, at the same time throwing 
a passionate, imperious glance into mine, and saying : 

“Take me with you!” 

“Ella!” 

“‘ Ah—you refuse?” In an instant she had freed herself and 
stood before me with flashing eyes and a sort of wild anger that 
became her better than sweetness becomes most women. 

“What is your good pleasure ? ” I asked unsteadily. 

“ Listen,” she said, falling into a persuasive tone, and she laid 
her head on my shoulder, saying in a soft whisper that was like a 
kiss in itself: “ You are to be fond of me for a little while—a 
little while—there, where there is nothing to come between us.” 

“Ella,” I faltered, “ you will make me mad.” 

‘Like me!” and she laughed. “I wish to. For a little while, 
I said, and then——I ask nothing more; I am not afraid to 
look beyond. Need you?” 

I gazed at her, abandoning all attempt to fathom the mystery 
of a nature apparently simple, yet whose workings and motives 
eluded me even now. Who had unlocked for her those secret 
chambers of the soul, of whose very existence one supposed her 
unsuspicious—an ignorance which the least scrupulous of man- 
kind would feel bound religiously to respect ? She asked with 
triumph, 

-“Isn’t it well done? It is just four days since I heard that 
that sick woman at Brighton was suddenly worse and couldn’t 
have meimmediately. Inevertold them. I wrote back that uncle 
would be willing for me to sail with them and that I had arranged 
everything. So nobody knew. When, where the railway follows 
the coast, I saw across the sea-wall the masts of the steamer out 
on her way, I felt I was free. I left the train at a station six 
miles off and walked here across the fields. I met nothing. No 
one saw me come in. No one will ask after me, or know, or care 
to know, any more than if you caught that swallow darting about 
the lawn its mother would ask what had become ofhim. Take me 
with you to Normandy to-night.” 

“To Normandy ?” 
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“You are to think of me and nothing else fora month. Let 
me be your bride for that time. After that you are to forget me 
for ever.” 

* * * * * * 

The Mouette, a small French vessel, left Dartecombe for Petit 
Port that night. The crew were all foreigners; the passengers 
—there were but two—remained on deck throughout the stillest 
and warmest of autumn nights. A dead calm out at sea, a light 
fog filling the air—now and then a black-masted, dark-sailed ship 
loomed suddenly out of the mist, phantom-like, close alongside. 
Looking back, the journey seems unreal—one long vivid impres- 
sion of strangeness and wonder. I sit here in my study at 
Seulette, which we reached but an hour ago, journeying straight on 
from Petit Port, where we landed at noon. But that Ella, who, 
resting after a night and day of travel, has fallen asleep on the 
ottoman and is there before me, I could declare, even now, that 
our flight was a dream. 

# * * . * - 

Seulette, November, 1880.--Ella had her will. For the 
space of time that now began I lived for her alone, dead to the 
existence of a world outside her presence—satisfied to find my 
world in her eyes and lips—an interlude, cut off on every side 
from past and future,—like an island in the sea. We had taken a 
trip from the earth toa star. Only we could not annihilate the * 
earth nor stay in the star. The first would reclaim its truant 
subjects ; the second cast us out sooner or later as runaway aliens, 
and then for a rude and dismal awakening. But if ever the 
shadow of forethought, afterthought or perplexity crossed my mind, 
Ella, quick to detect it, would resent it with mastering vehemence. 

“ Haven’t I forbidden you to think? Haven’t you promised to 
forget there are such things as a world and suciety, and work and 
fame? For a little while, remember. You are to forget me 
_afterwards.” 

“The first one can promise, Ella,” I said, “ but the second—-—’ 

“T will take care of that,” was her reply. 

She too had her rare moments of musing and brooding. Where 
did her mind goto? Of regret and anxiety never a trace. For 
her, will was paramount, to legitimatize desire—scruples, doubts, 
fears, hesitations not only scouted but annihilated. She shook off 
the sheath of social convention and custom and stepped forth as 
free and wild as the Russalka to which my fancy had likened her. 
Fresh as forest leaves in the spring time, wild and bright as the 
,birds, perfect as a creature, full of natural but intractable intelli- 
gence, yet to whom certain common sympathetic qualities are 
utterly foreign. One of those in whom weakness excites no pity 
-but cruel contempt. Self-absorbed, they will see their neighbour’s 
house burn and sit by warming their hands. In revolt against 
the restrictions of a common-place lot, they will break through 
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them to have their romance out, no matter the cost. And yet I 
think she had counted it. 

Her brief sovereignty was complete and assured by the single- 
mindedness of her self-devotion. She would pour forth all the 
treasure of her bright young spirit, all the attractions of her 
beauty to keep me to herself foran hour. The passion of admira- 
tion thus roused entangled reason and silenced it. But for her 
passion and reason were in unison—she shrank neither from 
looking back nor looking onward. 

One evening was wild and stormy. We did not take our usual 
ramble on the cliffs—grander and more desolate than those of 
Devonshire, but stayed in the chalet, which lay in a sheltered 
hollow on the side of a promontory. Ella stood at the window 
watching the lightning on the sea. I was at the table bending 
idly over some sketches of the coast. Suddenly I felt her beside 
me. She could be noiseless in her movements as asnake. She slid 
her arm round my neck. I drew her down on the ottoman where 
I was seated—she looked at me, bright and a little fierce, saying : 

“ Are you mine still?” 

“ Ella,” I said, in playful entreaty, “ what are you going to do 
with me? > I thought I was yours when we came—I know now I 
was not—you had made me forget all but you—you have made 
me despise it.” 

She laughed contentedly, leaned her head on my shoulder and 
looked up into my face. Was it a little panther that had taken a 
fancy to come and nestle in my arms, to caress and be caressed, 
yet remaining as untouched by sentimental influences as the 
wildest specimen of its race ? 

I grew idle, as regardless as a lotus-eater of the lapse of time; 
whilst she seemed to prize and cling to every passing instant, as 
if determined to crowd the sensations of years into a single day. 
I had given up speculating, puzzling about her—she had forced me 
to take her and love her as to me she was—passionate, adoring, a 
little Lucifer of pride withal, but enchanting so long as you were 
satisfied to suffer her thus to hold you in thrall. 

Most of the fine autumn evenings we spent in exploring the 
lonely shores. She seemed insensible to cold or fatigue. Some- 
times we sailed on the sea—-her will prevailing over my judgment, 
for the coast is notoriously unsafe. But the rougher the weather, 
the crankier the boat, the greater for Ella the enjoyment. Once 
we had a narrow escape. Scudding along, we were approaching a 
dangerous sunken reef, and I barely noticed the breakers in time 
to call to Ella, who was steering, to shift the rudder. Quickly she 
looked up, saw, wavered ; and then she was about, so I thought, to 
run us deliberately on the rocks. I threw myself forwards, and 
with difficulty, by good luck, averted a catastrophe, our boat just 
grazing the sunken reef. 

‘Ella, are you mad ?” I exclaimed. 
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“Don’t!” she said, disarming sternness by her imploring tone 
and glance; then, presently, after we had sailed some minutes in 
silence: ‘You forget what a little while I have left me,” she said 
quite seriously, “ but every moment counts. You are right; I 
should be mad to throw one away.” 

Then she talked and laughed ina merrier strain, setting herself 
to draw off my thoughts from the incident, until, looking back on 
it, it appeared insignificant. She had contrived to lay the ghost 
of a misgiving that never again started up until one evening, ten 
days later, she made me a strange scene. 

It was late, nearly midnight, but we were still sitting up down- 
stairs in the chalet, I leaning back on the sofa, idle-headed, like 
the fainéant I had become, watching Ella as she moved about. I 
saw her take a bunch of flowers, gathered yesterday, from the vase 
where she had placed them, to throw them away. 

“ Why destroy them ?” I asked. 

“‘T hate to see things I like fade,” she said. “It is better to 
kill them off before they begin to look ugly.” And she threw 
them into the fire. She stood for some moments abstractedly 
watching them shrivel and crackle. I was absorbed in watching 
the blaze’s play on her face, with its vivid colouring, and the rich 
auburn tints in her hair. She came upto me and sat on a cushion 
at my feet, saying: 

“Do you know when we came here, how long ago ?” 

*‘ Not in the least,” I replied. ‘ Was it yesterday—or last year, 
perhaps ?” 

“That is right,” she said approvingly. “ Not too long—that 
means it has been long enough.” 

“Long enough ?” I repeated vacantly. 

“Did you think I should wait until you got tired of it and of 
me, to make an end?” 

“ Of what ?” 

She looked at me gravely, with something very like tenderness 
in her countenance, and said, almost wistfully : 

“And so you have really forgotten who you are, and that you 
do not belong to yourself, nor to me, nor could you ever.” 

“Ella,” I said, “you are certainly a witch. For I have entirely 
forgotten that life and I had anything to say to each other until a 
month ago.” 

The confession seemed singularly to content her. Her manner 
had something in it now of the generosity of the victor. 

“ Well,” she said, coming closer, and speaking with an odd mix- 
ture of archness and sadness, “I must remind you. You were 
born one of the things they call men of the time—they crowned 
you long ago. You have your worshippers everywhere—oh, I 
know—I was one.” 

“ Was?” I repeated, in playful reproach. She gave a provoking 
smile, and continued : 
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“ Of course the world will call you back, and you will want to go. 
I asked you to throw everything aside forme. For a little while 
—I said I would be your bride for a month—I was nobody— 
nothing—that you should care for me more than that. It was 
not much, but it was a thousand times better worth having than 
anything my life would ever bring me—it was all you could 
possibly give me, you know.” 

“ Nay, Ella ” I began. She checked my reckless protest, 
saying: 

“ You would not then, you could not now. Why should you try ? 
Because you would not like another person to suffer through 
you?” 

* Who would ?” said I. 

*T should not mind,” said Ella clearly. ‘But you are not to 
think of me as suffering. Look at me now—do I look unhappy, 
Hubert ?” 

The face she turned to me was radiant—nay, exultant. 

“ Then why, Ella,” I asked, “ will you talk as though we could 
part ?” 

Her reply was a passionate embrace. It was her way thus to 
lead your reason a dance, pique you on to an argument, then 
confound you by some unexpected turn, leaving you to surmise 
that she had been laughing at you. 

One o’clock—we were still there. Ella seemed possessed by a 
very demon of gaiety and wild spirits: she lit all the Chinese 
lanterns in the study, flitted about the room like an odalisque ; 
she sang songs, wild old airs she had caught up from the fisher- 
folk, played fitful snatches on the piano. We watched the falling 
stars and meteoric lights from the window, then as I reclined on 
the sofa she pretended to mesmerize me with the light touch of 
her hand on my forehead. 

“Are you tired?” she said in a hushed voice. “Sleep a 
little.” 

I sank into a deep sleep. Waking suddenly, as it were from an 
unremembered dream, I was conscious of a slight jarring shock, 
as though I had been struck. All was still, the wind had sunk— 
no sound in the chalet. I took out my watch, I had slept some 
hours ; the Chinese lanterns had burnt out, but there was light in 
the room, for dawn was breaking. Ella was not there. Nor was 
she to be found anywhere in the chalet, There was nothing 
alarming in that. It would be just like her to finish up a nuit 
blanche by walking out at daybreak. I started off along the 
slope of the promontory. The sun was still below the horizon, 
but it was now fuliy light. From the point above, where there 
was a wide view, I could not fail to see, and should soon overtake 
her. But the single figure thence visible was that of a bent, 
decrepit old peasant woman gathering mushrooms in a meadow. 
I hastened towards her ; she anticipated my inquiry: 
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*‘ Monsieur is looking for Madame?” she said. 

“You have seen her pass ?” 

“IT saw her come out of the chalet an hour ago. It was hardly 
light, but for the moon, which had not dropped. I said, Madame 
is early. She said she wanted, for once, to see the sun rise from 
the sea, but would not wake you. As she walked quickly along, 
near the cliff’s edge, I called to her to have a care—my poor 
nephew Pierre lost his life there, the ground gave way, he fell 
into the abyss and was never seen again. Madame listened and 
nodded, but laughed as if she mocked my caution. All you 
English are thus—so full of temerity, I saidgto myself, and re- 
turned to my work. When next I looked she was out of sight. 
Which way she went I could not tell you. Is Monsieur anxious ? ” 

I strode on to the end of the promontory. Up and down the 
cliffs I looked. No sign of human life, nor visible trace of recent 
accident or disturbance of the soil. 

The sun rose up in splendour, flooding the waves that sparkled 
and glistened ; then the light caught the fields, shedding glow 
and luminance over sea and shore. 

A single sea-bird was flying out eastward, as it were towards the 
sun. My eyes followed the flash of its white wings till to the 
dazzled sight it was lost in the golden blaze. 

Some words of Ella’s had come suddenly back on my mind, 
spoken one day when we were watching the petrels, gannets and 
tern in one of their favourite rocky haunts : 

“ When I am dead I should like my soul to go back into one of 
those sea-birds.” 

“ Go back?” I repeated, laughing. 

* “Yes,” she said musingly, following with envy their wild flight, 
as they skimmed the waters, or, soaring upwards, alighted on 
inaccessible crags; “I am sure it was from one of those that 
it came to me.” 

“You may say more,” I rejoined playfully, “ for I think, Ella, 
the metamorphosis is incomplete.” 


Search was fruitless. Fears, first, of some fatal piece of rash- 
ness; then, the darker fear that she had voluntarily given up 
her life as the only end she could accept for herself to our brief 
madness, leaving me her memory safe and pure, as a legacy of 
intolerable regret for her loss, met with no scrap of direct 
confirmation. 

Returning to the chalet I found the old servant who came 
daily to do the work of the house, and who had been there, it 
appeared, since sunrise. Ella had not come in. 

I walked into the sitting-room. Some word of writing or sign 


left behind might yet end the suspense. None; except that on 
the table by the sofa there lay a fresh white carnation flower, 
plucked that morning,. for it was still wet with dew. She had 
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gone out to gather it whilst I was sleeping, and placed it there— 


a token of farewell. 
* * * * * * * 


[The journal breaks off here. The following note appears to 
have been added five years later. | 


* 


London, December, 1885. 

It was some six weeks after this that the first and last news—if 
news it can be called—came to me of Ella in a letter from Captain 
Lister, in New Zealand, to my London address. It found me still 
at Seulette, where the futility of my unremitting inquiries had 
well-nigh forced me to abandon hope and them. 

Captain Lister, in the course of his letter, related incidentally 
that the family had scarcely set foot in their new abode than they 
had been thunderstruck by a communication from Ella, despatched 
apparently immediately after their departure, and informing them 
of her extraordinary resolution, unsuspected for a moment by her 
relations, to bury herself ina French convent. She had concealed 
her intentions in order to avoid useless attempts at dissuasion. 
Further clue that might help to the discovery of her whereabouts 
she had given absolutely none. She was legally her own mistress ; 
no one had the right to interfere, nor was there any one at hand 
to do so to any purpose. The ceath of her aunt at Brighton had 
occurred shortly after the Listers’ departure for the Antipodes. 
The captain, over there, had his hands full, and already when he 
wrote he and his were beginning to get over their surprise, and to 
recollect that Ella had always been ececentric—the very girl for a 
coup de téte such as this. That the inquiries he talked vaguely 
of making would lead to nothing was a foregone conclusion. 
Mine, which were now actively renewed, especially at Bordeaux, 
and other towns to which boats went from Petit Port, proved 
entirely unavailing. 

Five years ago now. I shall never know more. No; though the 
door has been left open to surmise, to stray conjecture. Only last 
autumn, passing through A ,in the heart of France, I listened 
to the idle town tittle-tattle concerning a certain large Sisterhood 
there established, and one among them, reputed to be of English 
origin, but who, according to the current gossip, bade fair to 
dominate the community, as the community by their successful 
activity in education and nursing and other public services prac- 
ticaily dominated the town. But the strict rules of the Order stood 
in the way of any attempt I might be prompted to make to find 
here a solution of the mystery. Be this as it may, our union, by 
her own unfettered choice, was ended that morning she left me as 
irrevocably as though I knew what I surmise—that her life was 
cut short the same hour. 


THE END. 











SHOULD I HAVE SPOKEN? 
By A, T. RAIKES. 


PART I. 


ARLY in the year of 1875 I received an invitation from an 

old friend of mine, Colonel Armitage, to run down to his 

house, Medlicott Grange, in Berkshire, for some hunting and a 
couple of balls. 

As in those days I was—well, some years younger than I am 
now, and (having but lately returned from India on sick leave) 
very keen on all sorts of English amusements, I wrote off a 
hurried note of acceptance, and speedily followed it. 

I knew Mrs. Armitage slightly, and was well acquainted with 
the colonel’s taste in champagne, besides which I had met, not 
long before, an uncommonly pretty sister of his, whom I thought 
it would be by no means unpleasant to meet again; so I started 
off in the best of spirits to catch the 4.30 train at Paddington. 

I calculated a run of two hours will give me ample time for 
the three miles drive from the station, and to dress for dinner 
at eight. However, vain were my hopes; there was a break-down 
on the line, which kept me kicking my heels at a wretched little 
junction for over an hour, and we only reached Eastbury station 
at 7 o’clock. There was no help for it. I dashed into the 
carriage sent to meet me, and arrived at the Grange in as short a 
time as Armitage’s steady old coachman would allow, but found 
my host alone, awaiting me in the hall, with outstretched hand 
and genial welcome. 

I knew he was a regular martinet for punctuality, so was not 
surprised when he hurried me up directly to my room, with 
orders to dress sharp. It was a large and well appointed room, 
with a bright fire and candles, which looked very cheery after my 
cold drive. 

* All right, old chap, I’ll send Reggie up to show you the way 
down in a quarter of an hour,” were the colonel’s last words, as 
he left me to my toilet. 

I dressed rapidly, but remembering the long passages, 
unexpected steps, intricate turnings and numerous staircases 
I had traversed on my way up, waited for my promised 
conductor. 

Suddenly the gong thundered through the house, and I, 
thinking I was forgotten, put out my candles and turned to the 
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door—when it was softly opened, and a young man appeared, who 
beckoned to me. 

I followed him into the passage, which was rather dark, and 
began to say something expressive of my obligation to him ; but 
he silenced me with a wave of the hand, and preceded me, with 
noiseless steps and averted face, along the passage. 

I thought this was odd, but my surprise increased when he 
took an abrupt turn to the left, which I did not remember, and 
we found ourselves in a long, low, oak-panelled corridor, dimly 
lighted by a hanging lamp. 

I began to feel a curious sensation stealing over me, and 
endeavoured to speak, but was withheld by an undefined feeling, 
so followed my guide in perfect silence to the end of the corridor. 
He then passed through a green baize door, up a flight of 
corkscrew stairs, and through another passage, I still feeling 
myself impelled to follow, till he stopped, opened a door, and 
stood back for me to pass before him. 

I had not seen his face before, but had observed he was above 
the middle height, with a good figure and rather military gait, 
his hair was fair and cut very short. 

Now, however, I saw his face: it was ashy white, with such an 
expression of horror and fear in his widely-opened eyes as froze 
my blood; I again made an ineffectual attempt to speak to him, 
but he motioned me imperiously to enter, and I felt constrained 
to obey. 

I how myself in an oddly-shaped room, only lighted by the 
pale rays of the winter moon, which shone in coldly through the 
curtainless windows. It was evidently an unused apartment, 
for there was no carpet, and my footsteps sounded hollow‘on the 
boards. 

Between the windows, half in shadow, half in moonlight, stood 
a large bed. As I gazed upon it,.my eyes became gradually 
accustomed to the dim light, and I observed with a shudder that 
it was draped with black, and decorated with tall black plumes 
like those on a hearse,—and that there was a motionless form 
extended upon it. 

I glanced round for my guide—he was gone, and the door was 
shut, though I had heard no sound. 

A thrill of horror ran through my veins, I felt an almost 
irresistible desire for flight, but again the same inexplicable force 
urged me on, and I approached the bed with slow and trembling 
steps. 

There lay a young, and as far as I could see, beautiful girl; 
dressed as a bride, in white satin and lace, a wreath of orange 
blossoms on her head and the long white veil covering, though 
not obscuring, her features; but oh! horror!—the front of her 
dress and veil were all dabbled and soaked in blood which I could 
see flowed from a deep open gash in her white throat. 
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My head swam—and I remembered no more * * * * * 
Suddenly I felt a cold shock in my face, and opened my eyes to 
find myself on the ground with my head supported by my kind 
host, who was looking down on me with anxiety expressed in his 
face. As my bewildered senses reasserted themselves, I remem- 
bered what I had seen, and with an exclamation sprang to my 
feet. There was the same bed, but in the bright light I saw 
that it was without the ghastly appendages I had seen before, 
and was totally untenanted. Colonel Armitage began asking me 
some questions, but seeing that I was much too dazed to answer, 
he took me by the arm, and half led me, half supported me, for 
I was still faint and giddy, back to my own room. When there 
he put me into an armchair, gave me a glass of water, and ex- 
claimed: “ My dear fellow! What on earth is the matter with 
you? We sent Reggie up for you, but he came down saying you 
had gone. We waited ten minutes, then, thinking you had lost 
your way, instituted a regular search, and I found you up in 
the old turret chamber, in a dead faint on the floor!” TI pulled 
myself together, and, as collectedly as I could, told him what had 
happened. He listened with incredulity and then said: “ My 
dear Bruce, you have been dreaming!” 

“Why?” I said, rather nettled, “ how do you suppose I could 
have dreamt myself into that room? I tell you, Armitage, that 
I was as wide awake as you are, and am perfectly certain that 
what I saw was no dream.” 

“Well, then, the only other explanation is that you must 
have been screwed !” 

“ Really,” I said, attempting to force a laugh, “I only left 
town at 4.30, and there’s not much to be got out of a railway 
flask.” Then, as he uttered a disbelieving “ Hm-m,” I added 
despondently, ‘“ I wish to goodness I could think I was.” 

“ Look here,” said Armitage seriously, “don’t you go talking 
about this to anybody but me; of course there are stories about 
this house, as of every old house in England, but nobody has ever 
seen or imagined anything uncanny before, and it will frighten 
Mrs. Armitage to death if you tell her; she is awfully delicate, 
and I don’t want to alarm her.” 

“ All right,” I said, “but I wish it hadn’t happened to me; I 
feel frightfully shaky still.” 

“ Oh, nonsense, come down to dinner; a good glass of cham- 
pagne will set you to rights,” said he. Accordingly I made an 
effort to shake off the depression on my spirits and went down 
with him. The bright lights, cheerful talk, and clatter of plates, 
seemed terribly incongruous, and I am afraid pretty Miss 
Armitage must have thought me quite off my head, for I could 
eat nothing, drank feverishly, and replied at random to all her 
remarks and condolences, while the dead face of the murdered 
girl floated before my eyes and nearly distracted me. “I’m afraid 
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you don’t feel at all well, Captain Bruce,” she said at last. 
“Please don’t think me dreadfully rude,” I replied, “ but if I 
could slip out unobserved, I should be most grateful.” 

She signalled to Reggie, a bright-faced boy in an Eton jacket, 
whom I begged to show me upstairs, for the perturbation of my 
spirits were such that, though I felt awfully ashamed of myself, 
I literally dared not attempt to find my way up alone for fear of 
meeting my mysterious guide again. The fire burnt brightly in 
my room, the candles were lit, and it presented the same appear- 
ance of luxurious ease I had before observed. Reggie regarded 
me with round eyes of awe, evidently restrained only by his 
father’s prohibition from deluging me with questions ; I detained 
him as long as I could with trivial excuses, for a nervous horror of 
solitude began to possess me, but I saw he was anxious to be off 
again to his dinner, so I let him go. 

1 went to the glass—and recoiled: I hardly knew myself. My 
hair lay damply on my forehead, my face was very pale, and there 
was the haunted look in my eyes I had seen in his. Very soon 
the door opened—I started nervously ; but it was only the colonel 
with a steaming tumbler. “ Look here,” he said, “just drink 
this off and get into bed, you'll be all right in the morning.” I 
did so, and the punch, which was, I suppose, a pretty stiff 
mixture, did send me off into a heavy dreamless sleep, which 
lasted till my blinds were drawn up by the servant in the morning 
letting in fresh sunshine, which speedily dispelled the illusions of 
the previous night—for illusions I was fain to believe them—in 
the face of the bright wintry landscape before me, and the cheery 
sounds of life in a country house which stole up to my ears 
through the echoing corridors. 

A whole day in the saddle, and a splendid run, followed by a 
cosy game of billiards with Miss Mabel Armitage before dinner, 
decided me, ghosts or no ghosts, not to show myself ungrateful to 
my kind hosts by cutting short my visit as I had thought of doing 
when my first impressions were strong upon me. And I found no 
reason to regret this decision when a most enjoyable ball was 
followed by another night or portion of a night of unbroken 
slumber. 

The next day we spent in the covers, the ladies came out to 
give us our luncheon, and I came home to dress for dinner in a 
most jubilant: frame of mind, much inclined to put my fate to the 
touch with Miss Mabel; hoping that, be my deserts as small as 
they might, I should win, not “lose it all.” Some country 
neighbours were expected to dinner, and I was standing in a deep 
window-seat with Mabel and listening to her merry descriptions 
of them as they were ushered into the room by the stately butler 
—when “Sir George and Miss Hildyard” were announced, and 
there entered—dressed in white—the girl I had seen in my dream! 

I stood transfixed, and Mabel exclaimed: “ Oh, Captain Bruce, 

PP 
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what 7s the matter?” But I could not answer. Before my eyes 
rose again that darkened room, that funereal bed, and the lifeless 
form of her who now advanced towards me, led by Mrs. Armitage. 

*‘ Miss Hildyard, Captain Bruce.” I bowed as in a dream, but 
saw a look of surprise cross her face, and she glanced inquiringly 
at Mabel, who replied by a reassuring nod. 

As soon as I could get an opportunity, I took Colonel Armitage 
aside, and whispered to him—* For heaven’s sake, Armitage, am 
I mad? That is the girl.” He shook me impatiently by the 
shoulder and said, “’Pon my word, Bruce, I begin to think you 
are. That is one of the nicest girls I know. She’s engaged to 
Lovett of the —th, and they are to be married soon after Easter. 
For goodness’ sake don’t go and frighten her by staring like a 
death’s head.” 

**T can’t take her down to dinner,” I said. “I should be sure 
to make a fool of myself, somehow.” 

*“‘ Very well,” he rejoined, “you can take in Mabel and I will 
arrange it.” 

So it was, but though I was some way from Miss Hildyard I 
couldn’t help watching her and picturing how differently I had 
first seen her face. I longed to confide in Mabel, but Colonel 
Armitage’s injunction silenced me; and she, with gentle tact, 
forbore to remark my evident disturbance, and talked easily on 
indifferent subjects till I was able to collect myself. 

Indeed, so charming was she that at last the demon of super- 
stition was successfully exorcised, and I could talk and laugh like 
anybody else. 

After dinner I even ventured to accost Miss Hildyard, whom I 
found very agreeable, with nothing in the least supernatural about 
her; so once more I made up my mind that I was the victim of 
some extraordinary hallucination, and resolved to think of it no 
more. Well—time passed; I was obliged to say good-bye to my 
kind friends with much regret (though it was tempered by a 
whispered assurance from Mabel that I might come and see her 
in London) and returned to my duties. 

One day, soon after my return, I was driving down St. James’ 
Street in a hansom with my young brother, when I discerned a 
figure in the distance walking before us which seemed familiar. 
The back only was visible, but somehow I knew that tall figure, 
those broad shoulders, that alert, regular stride. 

As we passed he turned his face towards us and—good Heavens! 
it was he; my guide that terrible night at Medlicott. I could not 
be mistaken in those features, those eyes, though they had lost 
the wild, hunted look I remembered so well. 

Was I awake or dreaming ? 

I stopped the cab, to my brother’s intense surprise, jumped out, 
with what intention I hardly know, and rapidly followed him. He 
turned up King Street and went into a house, opening the door 
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with a latch-key, and shutting it behind him. I remained hesi- 

tating—what should I do next? I decided on ringing the bell; 

it was answered by a decorous-looking man-servant. 

: “What is the name of that gentleman who has just gone in 
ere ?” 

“Mr. Lovett, sir, of the —th,” was the reply. I felt stunned. 
Surely this was more than a coincidence! 

The servant looked doubtfully at me. “ Want to see him, sir?” 
“ N—no—” I stammered, quite unable to make up my mind. 
Fortunately at this moment my hansom, which had followed me, 
came up, and I jumped in, leaving the man gazing after me. At 
that moment, in his opinion, I was clearly a suitable patient for 
Colney Hatch ! 

Now, what should I do? Should I call on Mr. Lovett, and 
speak to him, or should I warn Miss Hildyard? What proof had 
I, what right, a perfect stranger, to interfere with the private 
concerns of two people whom I had never met, never even heard 
the names of before ? 

Besides, after all, what had I to tell? The dream of a disor- 
dered imagination! I should only be laughed at for my pains. 
and treated with incredulity. But, again, ought I to keep such 
an extraordinary occurrence from the knowledge of the two 
principal actors? I thought over this question till my brain 
reeled, and finding at last that every one to whom I dared confide 
either treated the facts as impossible or laughed me to scorn at 


the notion of thinking seriously of believing such a wildly 
imaginary case—as, of course, I could only put it hypothetically 
—I decided to let things take their course, and be guided by 
circumstances. 


PART II. 


A WEEK or two passed. I had seen Mabel several times and at 
last had ventured on asking her that question on which all my 
happiness depended. I need not describe here my joy at receiving 
the reply I longed for from the sweetest lips that ever breathed. 
I implored for a short engagement, and her mother being a 
tender-hearted old lady promised I should not have to wait long, 
and our marriage was settled to take place as soon after Easter as 
possible. 

In the meanwhile I waited as patiently as might be, spending 
my time between business in London and flying visits to friends 
for hunting, etc., until a week before the day that I felt sure 
would secure my lifelong happiness. 

One morning I received a note from some friends in the Isle of 
Wight asking me to come down for a ball at Ryde. As I had 
nothing particular to do, and Mabel was away on a visit, I 


accepted the invitation and went down the same day. 
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I found my friends had taken rooms in the hotel, and were a 
large and lively party. In the evening the waiter came to me and 
usked, apologetically, if I would mind changing my room, which 
was a large one, for another, as they had received a telegram from 
a young married couple engaging a room for that night, and, 
owing to the pressure caused by the ball, all their rooms were full, 
with the exception of a small one next door to mine, which they 
asked me to take. Of course I consented to the change, and my 
things were moved. 

After the ball I came to bed at about three o'clock in the 
morning, and was sitting by my open window smoking a cigarette 
and listening to the dull boom of the waves, in a half sleepy 
condition, when there seemed to come over me again that strange 
chill of fear I had felt once before. My senses seemed preter- 
naturally sharpened, and, above the gentle rush of the waves, I 
could hear somebody breathing in the next room. I listened 
intently—fearing I knew not what—the breathing came short, 
almost in gasps, and I heard stealthy movements. The rest of the 
hotel was wrapped in sleep. I rose to my feet, feeling sure that 
something was wrong, when I heard a short struggle, a heavy fall, 
and a wild, piercing scream in a woman’s voice, that haunts me 
still. I rushed to the door, and was met on the threshold by--I 
knew it !—the man I had seen in my vision before. He was in 
evening dress, much disordered, his shirt front and right arm were 
stained with blood, and in his right hand he grasped a razor, from 
which some ghastly drops still trickled. The light of insanity 
shone in his eyes, as, with a demoniacal shriek of laughter, he 
flung himself upon me. 

Now began a most fearful struggle for life. The maniac seemed 
to have the strength of ten men, while the whole of my being 
seemed centred in an intense desire to rush past him to the next 
room, only the instinct of self-preservation causing me to hold 
by the arm in which he held his weapon. However, I was soon 
reinforced by a hurrying crowd of servants and visitors, all 
in the most grotesque attire, with horror depicted on their 
faces. 

He was dragged from me by main force and held down by many 
hands, while I burst open the next door and entered. Ah! A 
flood of remorse came over me as I recognized the scene I had 
feared, nay, knew I should see. 

The moonlight pouring in at the window revealed to me the 
whole tragedy. There, half on, half off the bed lay that inanimate 
form, bloodstains all over the clothes and floor. The people who 
had crowded in after me stood dumb, as in a sort of stupor. I 
approached the bed, and recognized the features of her whom I 
had known as Agnes Hildyard. 

The rest of my story is soon told. I had to give evidence before 
the magistrates as to what I had seen, and the unfortunate Lovett, 
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who had sunk into a state of insensibility, was removed to the 
nearest asylum pending the arrival of his friends. 

I found that I had received in my struggle with him a severe 
wound in the shoulder, the loss of blood from which, acting upon 
a highly excited brain, caused a severe illness which confined me 
to my room for many weeks, during much of which time I was 
delirious. 

When at last, much reduced in strength, and with my nerves 
considerably shattered, I crept out into the sunshine, I felt that 
my youth had left for ever. I was ordered a long sea voyage, 
and my brave and loving Mabel insisted upon our immediate 
marriage, so that she could accompany and nurse me. To her 
unselfish care I owe, not only my life, but what was thought 
almost doubtful at one time, my reason; for the misery of regret 
I suffered, added to the horror of the events, preyed upon my 
nerves to such an extent that I was nearly sinking into a state 
of settled melancholia. 

However, change of scene, and her bright and tender com- 
panionship acted like a charm, and before many months my health 
was re-established, but my haunting self-reproach can never be 
stilled. 

Had it not been for my cowardly fear of ridicule, perchance 
this terrible tragedy might have been averted. Even if I had 
been looked upon as a visionary, it might have come to light that 
there was insanity in the Lovett family (as I have since learnt 
was the case), and the poor girl’s relations might have delayed or 
even prevented the marriage. Who knows? I cannot enter into 
the vexed question of psychics. All I know is, that these events 
happened to me exactly as I have written them down, and if 
I did not act upon them it was not because I had not been 
forewarned. 








CHIFFON’S CHAINS. 


By EVELINE MICHELL FARWELL, 


ENTURY by century, since Eve first fashioned fig-leaves into 
garments, the despotism of dress has so grown and spread that 
its sway is now more or less acknowledged by every nation. The 
laws which it lays down vary considerably according to climatic 
and natural peculiarities, but, from the savage, whose wardrobe 
consists of beads and feathers, to the London beauty, oscillating 
between Worth, Felix, Schwaebe, and White, all women of all 
climates and complexions are governed by the despot Dress. 

Voracious as a vampire, he devours time, money, health and 
beauty, for as those ghastly visitants were ever wont to choose 
the young and lovely for their prey, so Dress would fain absorb all 
beauty to himself, that it may feed him as fresh life-blood did the 
vampires. They, however, had things more their own way than 
does dress, for all but omnipotent though he be, he cannot choose 
his court ; no one ever thought of offering himself to a vampire, 
but thousands enrol themselves slaves of dress. Old, shrivelled, 
unlovely, what matter ? for threescore years or more the despot 
has swayed their lives, and now must still acknowledge them his 
subjects, bon gré, mal gré. 

Lurking secretly in places where Fashion’s frivolities are least 
suspected, King Chiffon’s influence undermines the steadiest souls. 
The plainest, neatest old countrywoman is often as enslaved by 
him as a reigning beauty, for fashion is not dress, though we are 
apt to think it so. To many a buxom farmer’s wife, her Sunday 
gown and bonnet are as much the insignia of office, dubbing her 
a devoted disciple of dress, as are beauty’s court train and feathers. 
To wear their honours worthily is the aim and object of both, 
though their ways of doing it are somewhat diverse. 

Dress, like many another deity, is worshipped under many dif- 
ferent names, and approached with ceremonies representing all 
shades of orthodoxy and dissent. Orthodoxy may be regarded as 
ruled by Pope Fashion, from whose bulls and canons none may 
depart under pain of excommunication, unless indeed they obtain 
an indulgence. This, however, is seldom granted to any save the 
mighty few powerful enough to cause the Papal throne to totter 
with the scornful stamp of haughty heels. 

The ranks of dissent are swelled by members of many sects and 
denominations, from the esthete crowned with fresh lilies, draped 
in fading greens, to the dowager still clinging to the purples and 
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magentas of her youth. Most people rule their wardrobes with a 
view to special occasions, regarding each addition to their chiffons 
as a step towards the paradise on which their minds are set. 
This, however, is only the case when means are more or less 
limited. Women who lavish one or two thousand a year in their 
despot’s service are, or at any rate should be, armed at all points ; 
but when it is a question of hundreds and not too many of them, 
it is necessary to decide what must be possessed and what might 
be dispensed with. 

It is not wise to spread all our jam on our first piece of bread, 
leaving none for number two. Mutilated remains of last season’s 
dresses are neither useful nor ornamental in the country. Dowe 
not all know the draggled dreariness of velvet skirts made London 
length and finished up, unquestionably finished, in muddy country 
lanes ? 

Disciples of dress, can, I think be set no harder task than the 
amalgamation of town and country clothes. Short striped skirts, 
with their neat drapery of serge or homespun and closely-fitting 
bodice, delight one’s eye in country roads, but meet them in Bond 
Street and how great is the revulsion in our feelings. 

Doubtless the mud there is quite as abundant and of a greasier 
quality, but those “sensible suitable skirts,” as we had called 
them, look all ungainly here, and the neat strong boots which 
had so won our admiration are now anathema maranatha. The 
costume is, I suppose, still trim, the boots and bodice still well- 
fitting, but it is “ not London,” and therefore stands condemned. 

What a strange subtle thing this “London” look is! It 
admits of no definition. Like the ingredients for Vivian Grey’s 
famous punch, one must just catch the aroma. It cannot be dis- 
tilled, corked up in bottles “ to be well shaken before taken,” nor 
can the prescription be made up even if obtained. Of two 
women turned out by the same dressmaker, milliner, and boot- 
maker, on the same estimate, one will emerge so chic from head 
to foot that one cannot pause to analyse the perfect whole, while 
of the other we most probabiy remark that her gown is handsome, 
her bonnet decidedly Parisian, but we wind up by wondering 
‘“‘where she came from and why she looks like that.” 

Dressmakers perhaps study the personnel too much, the per- 
sonnage too little, and as hairdressers so often render lovely faces 
positively plain by dint of fashionable coiffure utterly unsuited 
to the face it frames, so the best dressmakers, when left to them- 
selves, turn out figures whose want of harmony would goad true 
devotees of dress to madness. That the ornament of one woman 
is the detriment of another is as true as that “one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison.” An exquisite combination of lace and 
cachemire draperies, forming an elegant tea-gown when worn 
by a tall slight figure, becomes a sloppy bunched-up dressing- 
gown upon some stout little copyist, while short lace evening 
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dresses, delightfully girlish for small people, suggest school- 
rooms and bread and butter when worn by damsels tall and 
stately. Every woman should be taught in childhood that if she 
cannot dress herself nobody will be able to dress her. Kittens of 
the tenderest age try their best to aid their mother in her care of 
their fur, but many a woman leaves all consideration for the out- 
ward man to others, and placing herself unresistingly in the 
hands of maids and milliners, faces a critical world in guise 
ungainly, though in fashion foremost. 

Dress without individuality is a weariness to the eye. It is 
not, perhaps, necessary, nor in most cases, would it be wise, to 
adopt Oscar Wilde’s theory that dresses should be sent home half 
made for completion by their destined wearer, but if dress is to 
be part of oneself, as it ought to be, milliners must be made to 
follow their client’s individuality. 

Pope Fashion is far too wise, far too liberal in his views, to deny 
extension of privilege to those who know how to use it. 

It is perfectly possible for a woman to be everything that is 
pschutt and yet retain her personality, and if people would only 
realize this we should be spared the frequent shocks which meet 
us in the metamorphoses of girls, picturesquely pretty in Gains- 
borough hats, into fashionable, but hideous, females with frizzled 
toupees, or of some neat Diana of the hunting field, into an 
esthetic damsel, clad in sad coloured and clinging raiment, which 
conceals her figure and robs her of all charm. 

To their coiffure, women frequently make sacrifices sublime in 
silliness. A frizzled toupee fits some fashionable little face well 
enough, but from statuesque profiles it robs all character. How 
often do we see lovely Madonna-like faces marring their beauty 
with distorted halos of this burnt-up hair! Women seem incap- 
able of recognizing that they are not all made on the same model, 
unless indeed some of them aim at acting foil to the others. 
Few however do this intentionally, although crowds fill the réle 
unconsciously. A shapely head, large at the back, is greatly im- 
proved by having the hair piled on its very apex, if the neck is 
round, unwrinkled, and well set on, that is to say; but oh! how 
terrible are the skinny flat-headed women who, scraping their 
hair straight upward, disclose necks whose scragginess makes one 
shudder. If they only knew what a protection and ornament 
plaits and coils worn low are to the thin, they would leave the 
top of their heads uncrowned. 

Fat people, on the contrary, can almost produce an appearance 
of banting, by judicious raising and narrowing of their coiffure. 
Even the painful plumpness which draws no distinction betwixt 
cheek and chin may to some slight extent be disguised by this 
treatment. 

That beauty shines most brightly “ unadorned,” I am disposed 
to doubt, but that plainness unadorned is plainness doubled, I am 
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certain. The saying that a woman wears a remarkable dress for 
one of two reasons, either to draw attention to her face, or to 
draw it away from it, is undoubtedly true, but the really wise 
plain woman appears as the personification of an elegance as much 
part of herself as a good horseman is part of his horse. She thus 
attains the truest individuality, for it is impossible to fancy her 
costume worn by another woman. Could a milliner but master 
and impart this truth, grateful posterity would inscribe upon her 


tombstone, 
“ Quid Femina possit.” 











A LIFE INTEREST. 
By Mrs, ALEXANDER, 


AUTHOR OF ‘* THE woorna o'r,” ‘ aT Bay,” “BY WOMAN'S WIT,” 
** Mona’s Cuoice,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
A COUNTERMARCH. 


T was quite dark when they reached the end of their journey. 
A thick mist further obscured the little station and all around 
it—a mist which fell like the finest rain, soaking through wraps 
and stealing under umbrellas. A waggonette, drawn by a big 
rough-looking horse, and driven by a lad to whom the same de- 
scription applied, awaited the travellers. 

“The resources of my temporary establishment do not supply 
a covered trap, I am sorry to say,” observed Ellis, as he assisted 
Marjory into the conveyance, and proceeded to cover her up with 
cloaks and rugs. 

“It does not matter,” she returned, and did not speak again 
till they arrived at their destination. 

It seemed a long way, this silent drive through the soft dark- 
ness. Wearied, and chilled Marjory made no resistance when 
Ellis managed to put his arm round her and draw her close to 
him. 

At length the driver stopped, got down and opened a gate; 
then she felt that they were going over a very rough road. Pre- 
sently a sharp turn brought them opposite an open door, through 
which Marjory saw a hall partially lighted by a lamp, under 
which stood a tall, square-shouldered, grey-haired woman, shading 
her eyes from the light, the better to peer into the darkness, 
while the door was held open by a smiling, neat, almost lady- 
like-looking, red-haired lassie, about Marjory’s own age. How 
her heart revived at the sight of the women. With them there 
was some chance of safety—of help—if need be. 

“We are rather late,” said Ellis, “and I fear Miss Acland is 
terribly tired. Mrs. Morrison, pray take her to her room, and see 
that the fire is good ; then let us have dinner.” 

“‘T am sure the young lady is real welcome ; she does look very 
white and wearied. Come this way,mem. Jessie, you see that 
the luggage is ta’en up as sune as the cart comes. This is my 
second daughter, mem, and she will be glad to help you any way 
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she can, as we all will, for I gm sure Mr. Ellis is just a real gentle- 
man, and I wish you and him great happiness.” 

Speaking volubly, Mrs. Morrison led her young guest up a 
short, broad oaken stair to a dim lobby, and, throwing open 
a door, ushered her into a large bedroom, comfortably but 
plainly furnished, and brightened by the glow of a blazing fire. 
“There, now,” lighting the candles on the dressing-table, “let 
me help you off with your cloak. Wouldn’t you like a glass of 
wine ? though, for taking off the chill, there’s nothing like a drop 
of whisky ; but, maybe, you’re no used to that.” 

“ Thank you very much. I do not want anything,” returned 
Marjory, overwhelmed at being treated as a bride-elect. What 
—what—would these people think of her?—coming there alone— 
such a long, long way with a lover—to be married, without a friend 
or relative to stand by her? “Iam so cold and tired,” she said 
in a broken voice, and then, in spite of herself, she burst into 
tears. 

“Oh, my dear! this will never do. Iam sure you ought to be 
a happy lady, for there never was a gentleman so careful to make 
everything ready for his sweetheart, and so feared that anything 
should happen to disappoint him. He’ll just break his heart if he 
sees you crying like that. Come away and bathe your face and sit 
down, get a warm, and make your hair smooth; maybe you'll feel 
better after,” placing an armchair in front of the fire. “There, 
sit ye down; Mr. Ellis is a grand gentleman, and does not like to 
be contradicted. He was maist always dinin’ and shootin’ with 
the earl and his great folk, but now they are all away in the High- 
lands, so not a soul about here need ken a word of what you are 
about, for not one of us will speak till Mr. Ellis lets us.” 

This speech was infinitely distressing to Marjory; every word 
was a separate sting. It assisted her, however, to recover herself. 
She must not talk to this good-natured gossip. “I am very 
stupid. It is fatigue, I suppose. I will bathe my face, and make 
myself fit to be seen.” 

“ And that you are! a pleasure to see! The cart will be here 
directly, and then you'll have your things. Now, I'll just leave 
you. You ring the bell when you are ready, and Jessie will come 
and show you the way.” 

Thankful to be left alone, Marjory did her best to wash away 
the traces of her tears. It would be too unkind to Ellis to appear 
before him as if overwhelmed with grief on the eve of their union. 
But as the awful moment drew near, it was appalling to feel her 
reluctance, her dread increase. Why did she ever leave her 
father’s house? Why did she allow herself to be over-persuaded 
into what she disapproved? If she could but be transported back 
to the desolate schoolroom and her stepmother’s severities, it 
would be heaven compared to her present state of mind. Then 
she could honestly ask for sympathy in her troubles and griev- 
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ances. Now, whatever sorrow might befall her, it would all 
be brought on by her own action. 

She was drawn from this painful turmoil of thought by a tap at 
the door, which opened to admit Jessie, followed by the rough- 
looking lad carrying her box. 

“If you are ready I'll show you the way to the parlour,” said 
Jessie, who looked radiant, as she evidently thought was suited to 
the happy occasion. The dinner is ready.” 

“In a moment,” returned Marjory, putting a few final touches 
to her toilette; then she followed her guide with outward com- 
posure but profound mental disturbance. Even while telling 
herself that nothing could deliver her from the imperative 
necessity of wedding Ellis, the prophetic power of strong emotion 
impressed her with an unreasoning conviction that the struggle 
must end by successful resistance to the destiny she dreaded. 

Downstairs again, through a long cold passage, Jessie led her 
to a room panelled in oak, with deep red curtains, comfortable 
leather chairs, a faded turkey carpet and a glowing fire. 

A lamp on the dinner table and wax candles on the chimney- 
piece only partially illumined it. 

Ellis, who was standing by the fire, came forward to meet her 
eagerly, full of solicitude and inquiries. 

Dinner was brought in immediately, and the attendance of a 
tidy servant girl, aided at intervals by Jessie herself, relieved 
Marjory from the first awkwardness of a téte-a-téte. 

Ellis, always self-possessed and equal to the occasion, covered 
his companion’s silence by giving her some account of the place, 
of how he came to know it and to hire the ‘shooting ; how, also, 
he had been laid up with a sprained ankle two years before, and 
what an excellent nurse Mrs. Morrison had been. 

Marjory forced herself to make monosyllabic replies. She felt 
that Ellis’ keen eyes were looking her through and through, that 
he divined her profound uneasiness, and that he would probably 
take some decisive step to put an end to it. 

As soon as the cloth was removed and they were left to them- 
selves Ellis made Marjory write a post-card announcing her safe 
arrival, and promising a letter in a few days when the family had 
removed to Edinburgh. He then asked her to draw nearer the 
fire. She stood up and approached it. 

“ Dearest,” he said, putting his arm round her and drawing 
her gently to him, “it distresses me to see your suppressed 
agitation. You are infinitely plucky. I cannot say how I 
admire the courage with which you bear up, when another girl— 
most girls—would give way to hysterics. Let us cut short this 
uncomfortable transition state; once you are irrevocably my 
wife you will be calmer and more at rest. As I told you, a 
marriage in Scotland requires only the declaration of the parties 
that they take each other as husband and wife before two 
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witnesses. Let me call up Mrs. Morrison and her son; they are 
quite prepared. I have explained to them the object of our 
journey here. I have the wedding ring,” he took it from his 
— ‘and in a few minutes we shall be bound to each other for 
life.” 

“ What ! now, here, this evening ?” exclaimed Marjory, growing 
crimson first and then deadly white. ‘ No, no, no; that is quite 
impossible ! ” 

“Why? Marriage was the object of our journey here, and the 
sooner it is accomplished the better for you especially.” 

There was an indescribable tone of mastery in his voice which 
thrilled Marjory with terror, but she struggled to be composed 
and firm. 

“ Such haste is unbecoming,” she said; “it would seem strange 
to the people of the house, though, indeed, it must all seem 
strange. Besides, there is no clergyman; and to be married 
without a clergyman is too heathenish. Do not ask me to consent 
to anything so repugnant.” 

She had drawn away from him as she spoke. A frown knit his 
brow for an instant, but he quickly banished it and said in a 
carefully softened tone: 

“ My dear love, is it not foolish to stick at a trifle now, when 
you have gone so far? I explained the nature of a Scotch 
marriage to you, and the advantages it possessed for persons in 
our position; you seemed to understand, and made no objection 
to it.” 

“T never understood there was to be no clergyman. I knew we 
were not to be married in church; I understood that there were 
to be two witnesses, but I thought a clergyman would certainly 
be here to give us a blessing.” 

“ But, Marjory, there is no minister within five or six miles. 
It is impossible to fetch him this evening.” 

“Of course it is; but there is really no need for hurry. 
Besides——- ” 

‘“‘ My dearest child,” he interrupted, “ you do not understand ; 
be guided by me. I am acting for the best; I cannot listen to 
your scruples, they are weak and unworthy of you. I am now 
your protector, and my will ought to have weight with you. I 
am ready to take all responsibility. I must dnsist on having my 
own way in this.” 

He stretched out his hand to the bell-rope. There was such 
resolution and authority in his voice and look that Marjory 
quailed. It was only for a second, gathering up her forces by a 
supreme effort, she laid her trembling fingers on his arm. 

“Stop!” she cried, “I am quite determined not to be married 
except by a clergyman.” 

Ellis let his hand drop and his face grew hard; they stood looking 
at each other in silence. “If we are already so opposed in idea,” 
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resumed Marjory in an unsteady voice, which grew firmer as she 
proceeded, “it would be wiser not to unite ourselves irrevocably. 
I have been weak in allowing you to over-rule my deep repugnance 
to a secret marriage,—now that I have gone so far my dread 
of it, of all the difficulties it may lead to, increases every moment, 
I do beseech you, Mr. Ellis, do not persist—let us stop—before it 
is too late.” 

Ellis had gazed at her intently while she spoke. “It 7s too late,” 
he returned with a harsh laugh. “Do you not see the absurdity 
of your own proposition? Suppose I were willing to give you up, 
after risking so much to win you, losing sight of principles that have 
hitherto guided me, after scheming, lying for your sake, how are 
you to extricate yourself? How account for your return ?—would 
you venture on an avowal of your experimental trip with me? You 
must know enough of life to be aware that such an incident 
would not be to your credit—in the eyes of the strait-laced.” 

Marjory coloured to the roots of her hair—her throat and ears 
were dyed with the vivid blush his words evoked—while she 
quivered as if a blow had been dealt her. “ Better risk anything 
than life-long regret,” she said with the courage of indignation. 
“TI could write to my stepmother and say that the place and the 
people were not what I like, and return home.” 

Ellis looked at her with a moment’s hesitation, then walked 
the length of the room and back; stopping opposite her he said 
in a softer tone, “ No, Marjory, you could not face such an ordeal 
as that ; moreover I cannot part with you. I do not suppose you 
have the faintest notion how cruel you are; I am halfinclined to 
wish I had never seen you. Why don’t you love me? Why do 
I love you? I cannot answer either question. Sweet Marjory, 
be kind to me and to yourself—if you leave me now—if you return 
as Marjory Acland to your father’s house, I tell you, you do not 
know the consequences of your own act. I cannot explain.” 

“Tam deeply, deeply grieved—I am ashamed of myself,” cried 
Marjory, struggling with the sobs that would rise in her throat. 
‘If you are really so fond of me I will wait for you as long as you 
like—until you think it prudent to marry; I will never look at 
any one else, never, I promise. Wouldn’t that do ?”—beseechingly, 
yet a little more calmly. 

“No! youstrange, incomprehensible, charming girl,” cried Ellis. 
“Tt will not do! Let you leave me now ?—on the very brink of 
the happiness I have longed for, and dared so much to win? 
What do you think I am made of? You force me to be almost 
brutal. Put all these follies out of your mind ; accept the destiny 
you agreed to yesterday—and be my wife; for by heaven or hell, 
whichever is the most appropriate oath,” he added with a sneer at 
his own unusual energy of speech, “ I will not let you go.” 

Marjory shrunk as if he had struck her. She did not speak— 
she stood quite still—one hand pressed on her heart, her 
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reproachful, entreating eyes fixed upon his face. Her brain was in 
a whirl, but through all the dire confusion of thought and feeling 
a voice—not her own—seemed repeating in her inmost heart, 
“JT will not stay; I will not stay.” 

Again Ellis took a turn to and fro, then, pausing beside 
Marjory, who stood by the fire, he exclaimed: “I hope this is the 
last unpleasantness before we start on our honeymoon. I daresay 
you think me anything but chivalrous. Believe me, I am not a bad 
fellow. I will love and cherish you as much as the most psalm- 
singingtprofessor of proprieties could, possibly more; but there are , 
a few points on which I will not bear opposition. I am willing to 
yield to your whim about having a clergyman to marry us; it 
involves a foolish delay, but I wish to please you as farasIcan. To- 
morrow morning I shall send early to catch the nearest minister.” 

Marjory bent her head in silence; she resolved with instinctive 
prudence not to commit herself by further speech ; she wanted to 
go away to think in solitude. 

She put her hand to her head and murmured that she was 
“awfully weary.” 

‘“‘T daresay you are, poor child,” said Ellis compassionately. “I 
will explain matters to Mrs. Morrison and get information respect- 
ing the minister. Meantime you had better go and rest. I 
daresay you will be glad to be alone. I will send Jessie to you. 
Good-night, my love. Do not think unkindly of me. Remember 
that you have virtually given yourself to me by your acceptance 
of my scheme.” He drew her to him and softly kissed her eyes, 
instantly releasing her when she strove to free herself. He 
walked to the door, paused, looked at her, and went out. “I 
think I have made her understand,” he mused as he went in 
search of Mrs. Morrison, “that resistance is useless. It would 
indeed be a fiasco were she to escape me now. But though she 
is plucky enough, she dare not leave me; besides, she does not 
like to wound me. I do not think she will give me much trouble 
in future.” 

Marjory threw herself into a large chair and covered her face 
with her hands. She was terribly in the power of this resolute 
and unscrupulous man. How unscrupulous the bold ingenious 
plot by which he managed to withdraw her from her father’s house 
proved. Would to God she were back there! Ellis might be 
kind, but, oh! he could be cruel; she was sure he could. ‘ What 
shall Ido? What shall I do?” 

‘Mr. Ellis said you wanted me.” Jessie interrupted her with 
these words. 

“Oh! yes, thank you; I want to go to bed, I have a headache. 

“Well, it is full half-nine, and how people can sit up late I 
cannot think; they can’t have much to do in the day. I’ve just 
been hunting my little brother away to his bed; he’d read his 
book far into the night if he were let.” 
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‘Tam sorry to trouble you, but I don’t think I could find my way.” 

**Eh! I am proud to help you. And so we are not to have the 
wedding to-night ?” 

“Oh! no, it is far too late. You have a little brother, then.” 
Marjory went on quickly to change the subject as she followed 
her guide down the dim passage which was but faintly lighted by 
the candle she held. 

“Yes; the eldest and the youngest are lads, but wee Jammie 
is a cripple, poor fellow! and sadly spoiled.” 

“My pupil that was to have been,” said Marjory to herself, 
thinking of the hopefulness with which she had answered the 
letters that lured her into her present trying position. How was 
it that yesterday the prospect of marrying Ellis did not seem by 
any means overwhelming or dreadful, whereas now it was 
appalling—a very nightmare of terrible anticipations? Finding 
no solution to this riddle she looked fearfully round her large 
gloomy chamber, and the immense necessity for self-control being 
removed, burst into a passion of tears and sobs. 

Jessie shut the door in hot haste. “Preserve us!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘He must not hear you take on that way; and the 
poor gentleman that delighted to get you safe away! Take a drop 
of water—you’re just fairly done. Noone will come here to disturb 
you. Well, if you can’t stop I'll call my mother,” and while Marjory 
continued to sob almost hysterically, though she tried hard to 
stop herself, Jessie ran to call her mother, who came as soon as 
she got rid of Ellis. 

“ And what’s it all about, my lamb?” she asked, coming into 
the room, a phial of sal volatile in one hand and a bottle of 
whisky in the other. 

“Jt is over fatigue and—and stupid nervousness,” faltered 
Marjory, who was beginning to recover herself. 

“Ay, ay! they do say this volatile stuff is composing, but I 
would try a sup of whisky and a little cold water—it’s just fine for 


the nerves.” 
‘Thank you very much; cold water will do—and then if I 


could get to sleep.” 

“ Ay! that you will, tired as you are. I suppose you just had 
a few words about the minister. You'll excuse me if I am saying 
more than I ought; but it’s bad to begin with contradictions. 
He’s awful put out—I can see that—and ever since he began to 
talk of the young lady he was to bring he has been quite another 
creature. He isaproud, masterful man. You'll excuse me talking 
so free; but you are just a bit lassie, and I feel for you; but you 
ought na’ to have stood out about a minister—it looked like 
doubting him, and there was Willie and me in our best clothes, 
just waiting to be called to be your witnesses—for Mr. Ellis had 
warned us to be ready—you’d have been tied up safe enough 


without a minister.” 
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“Well, you see, J did not think so,” murmured Marjory, not 
quite pleased with this freedom of speech. 

‘“* Anyhow,” resumed Mrs. Morrison, placing her phial on the 
table and her whisky bottle on the floor. “The boy is to be 
away first thing in the morning to fetch Mr. Blair, who is the 
minister of Haggisburn—the nearest manse. He’ll be here by ten 
o'clock,” this with an air of encouragement. 

“ By ten o’clock,” repeated Marjory faintly. 

“Well, well, you are better now, my lammie, so I'll leave you 
to get your rest ; would you like a night-light ?” 

“ Yes, I should, and oh! Mrs. Morrison, if I am not asking too 
much, would your daughter mind sleeping with me to-night? 
The room is so large, and I feel so awfully strange and lonely.” 

“Ay! that she shall. Ill send her up in a few minutes. To- 
morrow is churning day and she'll have her hands full. Shall I 
unstrap your box ?” 

At last she left the room. It was an infinite comfort to 
Marjory to know she would not be alone in the silent watches of 
the night. She had rather taken a fancy to Jessie’s bright honest 
face. Dare she trust her and try to gain her assistance towards the 
escape she meditated? No; it would betoorash. Ifthe minister 
was to arrive at ten, what chance had she ? 

When at last her young companion and herself were safely 
locked in for the night, Marjory was calmer and able to think 
more clearly. 

Jessie was still excited and talkative ; such an event as a private 
marriage did not happen every day in their quiet house. 

Neither of the girls were disposed to sleep. 

“You're waking?” whispered Jessie, as Marjory lay watching 
the dancing shadows made by the fire-light. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, for fear you should be put out and disappointed to- 
morrow, I may tell you it’s my belief that Jack will no find the 
minister. I know Jean (that’s the housekeeper at the manse) 
told our Maggie the minister was away to Glasgow for the 
christ’nin of his sister’s bairn; but I wouldn’t lose heart for that, 
—there’s Mr. MacGuckin of Caldercleugh, he’s like to be at 
home.” 

“ And how far is he away ?” 

“Nigh ten miles up a hilly road.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Oh! don’t you fear; our brown mare would go there and back 
under the four hours even with a rest.” 

“What is that ?” asked Marjory with a start, as a shrill, distant 
scream broke the silence. 

“ It’s only the railway whistle, the wind must have gone round 
to the north-east ; the line comes much nearer than the station, 
it bends round by the burn at the head of the wood.” 
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“Does the railway go to Edinburgh ? ” 
“Yes, it is only an hour-and-a-half by the quick train. Have 
you ever been in Edinburgh?” 
“No.” 
“ Eh—it’s a grand town ; but Mr. Ellis will be taking you there 
likely to-morrow.” 
‘J suppose the train we came by to-day goes on to Edinburgh ? ” 
“Yes; when we go we always take the seven-fifty, it gives a t 
long day.” 
“That is dreadfully early.” 
“Ah! well, you see, there is not another till twelve forty-five, 
and that is a slow train, so we’d need to sleep in the town. You'll 
like to see Edinburgh ?” 
“Very much indeed. I have heard it is a beautiful city.” 
“You may say so. There’s the Castle, and Scott’s monument, 
and Holyrood, &c., &e.” Jessie ran on awhile, but not re- 
ceiving a reply, she stopped, thinking her companion was asleep. 
‘Poor lassie,” she thought. ‘She did take on. I wonder what 
she found to cry about, when she’s going to marry a grand gentle- 
man like Mr. Ellis, and he so fond of her? I wonder if she is a 
great heiress? anyway she has no jewellery,” and Jessie gradually 
passed from conjecture into profound slumber. 
Her companion, though keeping very still, was intensely awake. 
She was considering eagerly, painfully, her chance of escape. if 
If the clergyman first named by Jessie was at home and obeyed 
the sammons, Marjory felt that she could not for very shame 
refuse to go through the ceremony of marriage. She could not so 
cruelly disappoint and insult Ellis as to reject him in the face of 
the man he had brought to unite them. No. It would be braver 
and more honest to stand to her deeper convictions in the face of 
all difficulties, but she knew she had not courage to do this. 
Then where should she drift ? to be the suppressed wife of a man 
she did not love, whom she would disappoint, and disappointed, 
Ellis could and would be cruel! she felt it,—she knew it by the & 
prophetic instinct of a sensitive nature. If she could only get FY 
away unseen when Ellis was occupied elsewhere,—it would be : 
cowardly, even base, but she would do it. It would be better for : 
both of them in the end. As to arriving at any decision, that 
was impossible ; she had not even the will to decide. So she 
worked wearily round and round the same circle of thoughts, id 
diversified by miserable conjectures as to what was to become of ‘ 
her after—by mental counting up of the money she had in her 
purse, just enough to take her home, and by repeating over to 
herself Dick’s address in Edinburgh. If, oh! if she could take 
shelter with him! Should she ever accomplish it ? 
When undressing, Marjory had found the letter she received 
yesterday. Was it yesterday or two years ago? and reading it 
over a gleam of hope came to her with the idea of Dick being 
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within reach; painful as it would be to make such a confession, 
she could tell him anything. At last, when night was nearly over, 
she fell asleep from exhaustion, and slept profoundly, dreamlessly. 


* * * * * *« 


It was broad daylight when she woke, and Jessie stood by her 
bed with a cup of tea, which Marjory found very refreshing. 
Having replied to the girl’s kindly inquiries as to how she felt, 
Marjory could not force herself to say more; the subject on 
which she would fain have had information was too tremendously 
important. Her eyes no doubt spoke for her, as Jessie said with 
a smile, “ Indeed I have no news for you yet; Jock did not get 
away till near nine; my brother said it was no use disturbing the 
minister before his breakfast. He'll be back soon, though, for 
it’s near ten now. Will you get up to your breakfast, or shall I 
bring it here ?” 

“TI have a shocking headache, Jessie,” returned Marjory, 
resolved, if possible, to avoid seeing Ellis till the last moment; 
“TI think I shall keep quiet here.” 

“ Ay! do,” said Jessie sympathetically ; and taking the empty 
cup she left the room. 

While Marjory, whose complaint of headache was fully justi- 
fied, was trying to arrange her thoughts and praying earnestly for 
help and guidance, Mrs. Morrison came in with a note in her 
hand. 

“T am sorry,” she exclaimed, sitting down by the bedside ; 
“but Mr. Baird is away to Glasgow, so you must just wait for 
the minister of Caldercleugh—and he cannot be here before the 
afterncon. Mr. Ellis is wearying to know how you are; there’s a 
note from him.” 

Marjory opened and read as follows, while Mrs. Morrison very 
deliberately studied her face : 


“Tt is most unfortunate, dearest, that the minister nearest at 
hand ,is absent. Iam just starting in search of another at some 
distance, thinking that if I do not appear in person he might 
decline to undertake a long drive for so small a motive. Possibly 
reflection and daylight may have presented a different view of 
matters from what you entertained last night? If so, tell me; 
and we can carry out my original plan. I trust you are calmer, 
and refreshed by a night’s rest. Will you not see me before 7 
start ? and must I start at all? Ever your devoted—R. V. E.” 


In reply Marjory hastily wrote: 


“I cannot come round to your views. I do wish you would 
agree to mine. Forgive all the trouble I cause you. I cannot see 


you just now.” 
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“You will give that to Mr. Ellis ?” 

“Yes; and he is looking awful bad. I don’t think he has 
closed an eye all night. And now he is just going off to Calder- 
cleugh to fetch Mr. MacGuckin; he is ready to do anything to 
please you. Indeed, and you may be a proud lady.” 

“Oh! yes; I daresay I ought to be,” cried Marjory, dying to 
get rid of her hostess, her invention strung to sudden life and 
activity by this scarce expected turn of affairs. 

« And what would you like for your breakfast ?” 

“ Anything—nothing. I have had a cup of tea; that is enough.” 

“Indeed, an’ it’s not; you must any way have a new-laid egg 
and some cream scones.” 

‘I assure you I do not want anything. Please take that note 
to Mr. Ellis.” 

Directly she was alone Marjory rose and began to dress. She 
had eagerly leaped to the conclusion she dared not attempt to 
reach the night before. It would be one o’clock before Ellis 
could possibly return; by that time she. must have eluded Mrs. 
Morrison and her daughter; have reached Strathlogan, and be 
on the road to Edinburgh—to deliverance. It was base, perhaps 
cruel to Ellis ; but she could not help it—it was a question of life 
or death to her. 

“Eh! but you are looking another woman,” cried Mrs. 
Morrison, who had tapped for admission, and now entered bear- 
ing a tray on which reposed the good things she had prescribed. 

“ Well, that poor gentleman is away,” she continued, evidently 
considering Ellis an ill-treated, long-suffering lover. ‘“ But he’ll 
be right glad to find a bright, bonnie bride awaiting him. [ll 
have a nice bit of lunch ready as soon as he and the minister 
come back. Mr. MacGuckin’s a learned man I’m told, and a 
soond classical scholar, but he likes a good dinner for a’ that ; 
then you can be married and a’, in time for the evening train to 
Edinburgh ; at least I believe that’s where you’re going.” 

“Yes; to Edinburgh,” repeated Marjory. m 

“There, now, try and eat a bit, and when you ring Jessie wil 
come and help to sort ye.” 

Left alone, Marjory tried to steady her nerves; she finished 
dressing, and mide up a small parcel of necessaries which she 
could easily carry under her rain cloak ; she re-arranged and care- 
fully locked her box; she counted her money. Then she rang, 
and awaited the appearance of Jessie, who escorted her to the 
room where she had dined the day before. 

It had evidently been Ellis’ sitting-room. Books, pamphlets, 
newspapers and writing materials gave an inhabited aspect. A 
large square projecting window looked out over a wide stretch of 
undulating country to the right, a plantation of some extent 
sheltered the house on the north-east. 

It was a clear, dry, grey day, and Marjory felt that decision had 
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given her strength and courage. How to evade the people of 
the house puzzled her. How to find her way was another diffi- 
culty. ; 

“‘ What a fine view,” she observed, walking over to the window. 
“Tt was so dark and wet last night I could not see anything.” 

‘Oh, it’s fine and open, and away over the hill there’s a grand 
moor just full of birds.” 

** Which way has Mr. Ellis gone ?” 

“Over the upland before you and across a corner of the moor. 
I am glad it’s still, for it’s a bitter cold drive on a windy day.” 

“Ts that the road we came by last night ?” 

“Oh no! As soon as you pass the wood and out of the gate 
you turn to the left and follow the road along the hollow; that’s 
the road you came last night, and may be you'll go back by to-day 
if you take the train to Edinburgh. If I hadn’t to attend to the 
butter I would take you out for a turn to see the place, but mother 
is in a hurry, she wants it finished off before dinner.” 

“Oh, do not mind me. I shall find a book. Indeed, my head 
still aches. As soon as my room is ready I will go and lie down 
and get a little sleep.” 

“ That’s right. I'll make Maggie do it at once. Then I'll 
come and call you, for you'll likely be wanting to put on another 


“Thank you. And where isthe dairy? I should like to see the 
dairy later.” 

“ It’s right at the other end of the house, by the kitchen and 
the farmyard” (she pointed to the left). “ You'll not be 
frightened if the house is still, for no one will come to disturb 

ou.” 
i No. I shall be glad to be quiet.” 

“ There’s mother calling me. You ring if you want anything.” 
She hurried away. 

Marjory stood in deep thought, marshalling the facts she had 
ascertained ; first, the 12.45 Edinburgh train stopped at Strath- 
logan ; next, she had learned the way. Lastly, the family would all 
be engaged for some hours at the other side of the house—chance 
favoured her. She stole noiselessly into the hall to consult the 
clock. She would give herself an hour and a half to accomplish 
the two miles and a “bit.” Once outside the gate, no one would 
recognize her. But oh! that long, lonely walk. She would not 
think more of its terrors. Now was the moment for action, if 
she missed it she would be lost. 

She carefully folded up the sparkling ring, which she had worn 
scarce twenty-four hours, in paper and inclosed it with a few 
words in an envelope addressed to Ellis: 


“T am behaving badly to you, I know,” she wrote, “and I most 
humbly ask your forgiveness. I cannot marry you. Hereafter 
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you will be thankful I did not. I will write in a day or two and 
tell you where Iam. Trust me not to betray you to any one. 
Again I beg you to forgive me. I can hardly forgive myself.— 
MaARJoRY.” 


This she left on the chimney-piece when she had dressed and 
thrown her rain cloak over the parcel she carried. Then she 
locked the door of her room and placed the key under the letter. 

“If they come and find the door locked, they will think I am 
asleep and not look for me; though no one has a right to stop me.” 

All was profoundly still. The front door was open, as it usually 
is in country houses. She ventured forth. Not a creature was to 
be seen. She stole past the corner of the house, and keeping in 
the shelter of the wood, followed a road which ran beside it till 
she reached the gate, when she turned to the left and walked 
as swiftly as her quick-throbbing heart would allow towards the 
station and liberty. Of the gloomy, forbidding aspect of the 
distant future, she did not allow herself to think. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
STORM STAYED. 


Or the three young creatures over whom Mrs. Acland had exer- 
cised so evil an influence, the one least injured by it was her own 
son. This was not owing to any good-will on his mother’s side. 

Her cruel insinuation that he had been guilty of theft had 
gone no further than their family circle, save to old Mr. Cross, in 
whom Dick had confided. He had escaped from his mother’s 
oppressive presence, from a profession he disliked to congenial 
work, and, after the first year of hard struggle, to sympathetic 
companionship. 

From the time he encountered Brand fortune had smiled upon 
him. He was singularly attracted to his father’s old comrade, 
and felt bound to him by more than gratitude, by the keenest 
sympathy, by a subtle harmony of nature which underlay con- 
siderable difference of opinion. 

But though they had been in close communication for several 
months, and Brand talked frankly on most topics, Dick was com- 
pletely ignorant of his previous life. As to his past career, Brand 
never uttered a syllable, and seeing that he did not wish to speak 
on the subject, Dick avoided it with equal care. They suited 
each other admirably, and the elder man revealed, in conversation 
with his young companion, some literary and much worldly 
knowledge, which he kept to himself in his intercourse with 
ordinary acquaintances. 

When Dick readily obeyed his summons, he was shocked to 
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find Brand looking extremely ill, suffering from severe neu- 
ralgic pains and terribly depressed in spirits, the results of a bad 
cold. 

“T feel better already,” said Brand next day, after a long talk 
about the work on which he was engaged and the particular 
portion of it in which Dick could assist him. “I have grown 
suddenly anxious to live. Two years ago, if any one told me that 
I would try to stay upon the stage instead of accepting the very 
first opportunity of making my exit, I should have laughed at the 
idea. But so it is.” 

“Then I have no doubt you'll pull yourself together,” said 
Dick. “I think ‘will’ has something to do with recovery. It’s 
a good sign your taking a relish for life again.” 

“Tt isn’t a relish,” said Brand thoughtfully ; “it is an interest. 
I fancy I can be of some use to you in the next two years.” 

“You have been of the greatest use already,” returned Dick, 
a good deal touched by the quiet earnestness of his manner. 
‘“‘ Where should I have been if I had not fallen in with you ?” 

“I think I have been a help to you. But you would have got 
on without me; you have some of the qualities which insure 
success. I particularly want to do this job of Lord Beaulieu’s in 
France ; it will be a great thing for you. I shall leave as much 
as I can to you, and it will.make you known to a good set of 
people. Then the climate will suit me. I love the south of 
France and Italy. That’s the reason I want to finish my present 
undertaking. This is a cruel climate, and it’s not so pleasant 
working for Sir Peter Tulloch as for Lord Beaulieu, who was 
himself an artist ; so you must push the men on.” 

The scene of their labours was a few miles out of Edinburgh, 
and Dick went there early each day by train, returning when 
evening closed in. The first morning Brand accompanied him 
and explained all the details he wished to carry out. After, he was 
very irregular, sometimes keeping indoors all day, though certainly 
better and more cheerful. 

The first four or five days were especially pleasant to Dick 
Cranston. His work interested him; he had a pride in carrying 
out Brand’s plans, while the return to a cosy, cheerful evening, a 
thoughtful book and a pipe, or a rambling, confidential talk with 
Brand about art or politics, made the hours fly fast. 

Sometimes conversation turned on the Acland family. Brand 
was always interested in them. He was concerned to hear that 
Marjory was going to leave her home. 

“ She’s not the stuff to make a governess of,” he said. “It is 
true I only spoke to her once. I saw her again at Beaulieu, when 
she did not see me. But from what you tell me, as well as the 
little I saw that evening, I should say she’s not the stuff to 
make a governess of; she is not mechanical enough. Why, every 
thought speaks out in her face. She is the making of a charming 
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woman, or I am much mistaken. I wish she were happily married. 
It is possible she may throw herself away on some worthless 
fellow; girls who have unhappy homes often do, and she is an 
attractive creature.” Brand sighed. 

“Poor Marge! I should be sorry if anything went wrong 
with Marge ; she can be so miserable and so joyous. Then she is 
as true as steel.” 

“A rare quality in man or woman. But there has not been 
much to try her as yet.” 

“Small things show the disposition,” rejoined Dick. 

The day after this conversation Dick returned rather earlier 
than usual, feeling somewhat tired and looking forward to his 
evening with quiet pleasure. He let himself in with a latch-key, 
and turned into their sitting-room, expecting to find Brand beside 
the fire. To his amazement a lady occupied his armchair. Dick, 
with a feeling of bewilderment, mechanically closed the door. At 
the sound the lady started up and flew to him with outstretched 
arms, which she threw round his neck. 

It was Marjory—Marjory herself, deadly pale, her eyes looking 
large and strained, her lips quivering. ‘Oh, Dick! I thought 
you would never come. You will help me; you will not think 
me a wretch?” 

“Marjory! Why, what has happened? Of course I’fl do all I 
can for you. What has gone wrong?” He removed her arms 
gently from his neck, but held her hands tightly in his own. 

“7 have done wrong, Dick. I went away yesterday with 
Mr. Ellis from my father’s house; to-day I have run away from 
him to—to you,” and she laughed hysterically. 

“Good God, Marjory!” exclaimed Dick, his own colour chang- 
ing. ‘ What have you done?” 

“IT have done wrong—very wrong—I tell you,” she repeated 
feverishly. “It is a long story; you must listen patiently before 
you condemn me.” 

“You ran away with Ellis?” asked Dick, his face darkening, 
and gradually taking in the assertion which appalled him. “Then 
was your story about going to be a governess false ?* 

“ No, no, Dick; I never toid you a lie. I never told any one a 
lie. But I have acted one. Do not be angry with me. I have 
no friend in the world but you, Dick. Just hear what I have to 
tell.” 

‘Sit down, Marge; why, you can scarcely stand. Yes, tell me 
everything.” 

He put her in the armchair again, and drew a chair beside her, 
his eyes eagerly fixed on her face as he devoured her words. She 
spoke low and quickly, but gave a clear account of her acquaint- 
ance with Ellis, of her amazement at his proposal; then of her 
return home, her illness, her unhappiness, the reappearance of 
Ellis, and the subsequent events. When she came to the miser- 
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able uncertainty, the terror and repugnance which grew upon her 
during the journey, and reached its highest pitch when she found 
herself away from every one she had ever known, in the lonely 
house at Strathlogan, she grasped Dick’s hand in both hers, and 
bowed her head upon it; her voice was broken, but she shed no 
tears, the tension of waiting for his verdict was too great. 

“So I got away and came here,” she ended without looking up. 

“Ellis is a scoundrel!” cried Dick; adding with a grim smile, 
‘“ How awfully sold he must have been when he came back and 
found his bird flown.” 

“Tam sorry for that too. Oh! I have behaved badly all round. 
You may not believe it, but Mr. Ellis was very fond of me; if he 
had asked my father, and married me openly, I might have grown 
fond of him: that was why I went away with him. No one else 
cared a straw for me, and he did ; he did indeed.” 

*“*T believe it ”—shortly—* but not in the right way. He should 
not have taken advantage of your unhappiness to induce you to do 
what he would have been ready to shoot another man for even 
mentioning to a sister of his own. I should enjoy horsewhipping 
the fellow.” 

“Don’t abuse him. I have deceived him, and why should I 
punish him for my own weakness? Can you forgive me, Dick?” 

“T have nothing to forgive, Marge. It was awfully foolish of 
you to listen to such a proposal, but I can understand the temp- 
tation. Thank God, you had resolution enough to come away. It 
makes me shiver to think what you have escaped. You must 
stay and rest here.” 

“ And you will not let Mr. Ellis come here? You will not let 
him take me away?” 

‘Let him?” and Dick pressed her hands with such force that 
she could have cried out. ‘You are safe with me. I mean us, 
for I must speak to Brand ; he is very wise.” 

“ No, you must not,” said Marjory firmly, as she withdrew her 
hands, looking straight into Dick’s eyes as she spoke. “I will 
never betray Mr. Ellis to any one, except to you, because I must. 
If the story of his wishing to marry me came to Uncle Carteret’s 
ears, it would ruin him. Indeed it would do him no good in any 
direction, and I will not harm him if I can help it.” 

* Marjory,” indignantly, “I believe you love the brute.” 

“Love him? I almost wish I did. I should have trusted him 
then, and had a little bit of happiness, for a while at any rate, 
whatever came after. How can you say so, after all I have told 
you?” 

“ Girls are such strange creatures, they say ; J know nothing of 
them.” 

“Well, that does not matter, only I will not have any one told 
about him; promise me, Dick, dear Dick.” 

“But I can’t all at once, we must think what is best to do. 
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Anyway, Marge, I am glad to see you, though you look so white 
and worn, poor little Marge! Have they given you anything to 
eat or drink ?.” 

“] want nothing, only to settle with you about going back, 
for”—with a shivering sigh and closing her eyes—*I have made 
up my mind to go back.” 

“ What ! to Falkland Terrace ?” 

“Yes. It will be awful, but I will do it.” 

** And face my mother ? Why, she will never allow such a‘ raw’ 
to heal.” 

* T deserve some punishment for so—so wild, so dreadful an act 
as running away with a comparative stranger. Oh Dick, I am so 
overwhelmed with shame when I think of it. I will bear every- 
thing the best way I can. I intend writing to Mrs. Acland that 
the place is unsuitable, intolerable, and return the day after I 
write. You see, they know at home that I was to come into 
Edinburgh with Mrs. Morrison, so far that is provided for ; for the 
rest, I shall say I was uncomfortable, and explain nothing. Oh! 
I can hold my tongue if I choose. Then I will teach Louise, and 
try and make up for my haste and imprudence. I shall be more 
patient because I know I do not deserve Pe 

* You are a thousand times too good for them—for any of us,” 
interrupted Dick, infinitely touched by; her humility. ‘ What 
chance had your inexperience against the scheming of a 
villain like Ellis ?” 

“You must not abuse him. I ought to have had sense enough 
to judge, and ”— growing crimson—* my womanly instincts ought 
to have kept me from listening to what I knew was wrong. I 
do not want to shirk my own responsibility. But do you not 
see, Dick, that the least said about such an affair the better ? 
Promise me you will not tell Mr. Brand.” 

*“‘ Perhaps it would be better not. If you have the courage to 
face going back,—why, it is the best thing you can do.” 

“Oh! I shall do it ”— in a tone of despairing resolution—* all 
I ask is a sacred promise never to tell any one what I have con- 
fided to you. When George returns I may tell him. I cannot 
have a secret from him. Do you know the idea of deceiving you 
both held me back more than anything. Oh! it is such a relief 
to be with you, to tell you everything,” and she laid her head 
against his shoulder. 

Dick kept very still. “Thank God! you have escaped,” he 
murmured. “I was always afraid of that fellow.” 

“ Afraid of whom ? Mr. Ellis ?—why ?” 

“TI don’t know. He was always about with you.” 

‘** How do you know that?” 

‘Whenever you talked to me or wrote to me, you always 
mentioned being here or there with Ellis.” 

“Did I? Well, I used to dislike him.” 
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“ You don’t dislike him now ?” 

“No; I could not dislike any one that seemed so fond of me; 
it would be ungrateful, Dick.” 

‘“‘ He does not deserve much gratitude from you.” 

“ No one else seemed to care much about me.” 

“Do George and I count for nothing?” 

“No, no, but how little I shall ever see of you.” She stopped 
abruptly, and there was a moment’s silence. 

“JT must explain your appearance in some way to Brand,” 
exclaimed Dick in a troubled voice. 

“TI have seen him—and explained myself,” she returned. 
“When I came here, the old lady who opened the door did not 
seem inclined to let me in, even when I said I was your sister; 
then I asked for Mr. Brand, and she brought me in here. Mr. 
Brand was so astonished. He was very nice and kind. I tried 
to seem calm; I told him about finding the engagement I had 
undertaken unsuitable, and coming to you for help and advice; 
he said you would be in about six, and that both of you would'be 
glad to help me in any way. Then he offered me tea; I could 
not take it, so he went to settle with the landlady about a room 
for me, I think, and I sat counting the moments till you 
came.” 

“It has been an awful business for you altogether,” said Dick, 
after a moment’s pause, “ and I wish—I do wish, Marge—you had 
not to go back home.” 

“Oh! so dolI. It seems more than I am able to face, but I 
must. It is my only way to escape—unless, indeed, Mr. Brand or 
any one could tind me something to do here ?” 

“That, I fear, is out of the question. How long can you stay, 
Marge ?” 

“Till Monday or Tuesday. It would be too soon to seem to 
give up before. This is Thursday.” 

“Well, you must rest and gather courage—and then try for 
another engagement. I should feel happier if I knew you were 
out of the house—your father’s house.” 

“T don’t feel as if I should ever have heart or courage again,” 
said Marjory. 

“Perhaps old Carteret ” Dick was beginning, when Brand 
opened the door and walked in, saying, “I hope I have left you 
long enough to discuss your affairs. Now I think it is high time 
Miss Acland had something to eat—she looks tired out. I have 
settled with Mrs. MacKibbin about a room for her as long as she 
chooses to honour us forlorn bachelors by staying here.” He 
smiled in a kindly paternal fashion as he spoke. 

“Thank you,” cried Dick; “ I have heard all my sister had to 
tell me, and think she was quite right in leaving the people she 
went to.” 

“What a shame to drag her all this way north—for nothing,” 
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said Brand lightly. ‘Would you like to see your room before 
tea?” 

Marjory gladly accepted the suggestion, and, accompanied by 
the landlady, left her hosts with a whispered reminder of his 
promise to Dick. 

“She has had a start ?” said Brand interrogatively. 

“Yes; she came in for rather an unpleasant affair, but she has 
insisted on my promising to keep the thing secret.” 

“Oh! very well. Least said soonest mended is often the case; 
the sooner she is safe at home the better.” 

“J wish she hadn’t to go there,” cried Dick, who was leaning 
his elbow on the mantelpiece, and his head on his hand in a 
despondent attitude. “It is too bad that a slight, tender little 
creature like that, who is all fire and feeling, should be driven into 
a corner and obliged to escape from her father’s house as if from 

rison.” 
we Ay!” returned Brand, lighting a cigarette, “life is de- 
sperately hard on some women. Your sister won’t mind my 
smoking ?” 

“No; she used not to object to a pipe, unless she was very 
cross with us.” 

“The worst is,” continued Brand, “that it’s the best women 
who generally, indeed almost always, go to the wall. I’ve seen 
the hard, selfish ones, the cool hands, whose adamantine natures 
are sheathed in the velvety soft-seeming of exterior timidity and 
shrinking, clinging, flattering helplessness, ride over the roughest 
waves to success and prosperity. This poor young thing is the 
right sort. When she came in here to-day I could see she had 
had a great shock of some sort. Oh! I don’t want to know what 
it was. J could be no help to her ; but: she pulled herself together 
as pluckily, as if she had a man’s spirit in that slender frame of 
hers. What a fine pair of eyes she has! Gad! if I had a 
daughter like that I would never let her out of my sight, and 
I’d work my soul out to make her comfortable. I am a tolerably 
keen observer now, after having been taken in often enough, and 
I'd be thankful for a daughter like her,” pointing to the door with 
the cigarette which he took from his mouth. 

Dick’s eyes lit up with pleasure as he listened to this eulogium, 
and the sweet grave smile which was peculiar to him parted his 
lips, showing his white teeth under the soft golden-brown mous- 
tache which had grown so thickly since he had parted with 
Marjory on the miserable day when he went forth to the battle 
of life. “Yes, Marge is wonderfully plucky; I wish we could 
keep her with us—she looks awfully cut up.” 

The entrance of a raw-looking Highland servant girl with wild 
black hair, who proceeded with a good deal of clatter to lay the 
table, interrupted their conversation, and Dick left the room. 

When Marjory joined them, she was looking more cheerful and 
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composed, a grateful sense of the rest and security soothed her; 
she was satistied that she had done wisely—if not for Ellis, cer- 
tainly for herself—ay! for him too. It was such a blessed 
relief, too, to have no barrier of concealment between herself and 
Dick ; then she was with kind, frank friends, and free from all 
the horrible, painful embarrassment of expressive looks and love- 
making. 

“Come, my dear Miss Acland,” said Brand, placing a chair for 
her, “ you must, if not too tired, pour out tea. It is no end of a 
treat.to see a young lady pour out tea. A tea-pot without a woman 
to preside over it is only a melancholy reminder of past joys and 
privileges. Dick will lose his manners if he goes on always téte-a- 
téte with a miserable worn-out old misanthrope like myself.” 

‘“ T am sure you are no misanthrope, Mr. Brand,” said Marjory, 
looking kindly into his dark, sleepy, smiling eyes, “ or I should 
not feel so much at home with you. I fancy your misanthropy is 
all for yourself. Do you take sugar ?” 

She assumed the duties of administering tea with a pretty air 
of unaffected readiness, surprised at her own composure after the 


_ trials and emotions of the last twenty-four hours. 


Brand did most of the talking. He insisted with kindly 
authority on his young guest eating some of the grouse which 
furnished their evening meal; he talked of the beauty and 
historic interest, of Edinburgh, and promised to show her some 
of the principal lions on the following day. Marjory, though 
she listened well pleased, said very little, and soon after the 
table was cleared bid them good-night. “TI feel as if I could 
sleep day and night,” she said; “I never was so tired before.” 

“ You must not get up till all hours to-morrow,” returned Dick, 
who had come out with her into the hall to light her candle. 

“TI suppose you go away early ?” 

“Yes; at half-past eight.” 

“ Then, Dick, I shall not see you before you go; and I must 
write to Mr. Ellis. I must, indeed,” this in a very low tone. 

““Why? I do not see the necessity.” 

“ But I promised ; and it would leave him in such cruel per- 
plexity if he did not know what became of me. Oh! I must 
write, Dick. I will show you what I have written.” 

“If you must, you must,” said Dick gloomily. 

“You are not to be cross to me, for I cannot bear it,” slipping 
her arm through his and pressing against him. 

Dick, looking down gravely and kindly into her eyes, murmured : 
“‘T never am cross to you, Marjory. Good-night. I trust you will 
rest well, little Marge.” 

“ All the same—he was a little cross,” thought Marjory, as she 
went upstairs to her room; “ or perhaps it is that boys can’t bear 
to be cuddled.” 

A delicious sense of security enabled Marjory to enjoy to the 
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full a night of profound sleep, which she sorely needed. Her 
wakening, therefore, aftera moment of puzzled confusion, natur- 
ally brought her renewed courage and clearer thought. 

She had made a terrible mistake. She had very nearly let 
herself be persuaded into doing what she knew to be wrong; but 
she need not allow this painful memory to overshadow her always. 
She would try to be wise and good and prudent, and so in some 
measure atone for her rash error. Above all, she was anxious to 
write to Ellis and acquaint him with her plans. She would like 
to finish with him clearly and distinctly. 

As soon as she had dressed and breakfasted, finding that both 
Brand and Dick had gone out, she settled herself to write her 
letter. Many were the attempts she made, the notes she tore up, 
and she was but ill-pleased with what she finally wrote: 
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“T am staying here with my brother Dick,” so ran her brief 
epistle ; “on Monday I shall write to my stepmother, and say 
that I cannot remain with Mrs. Morrison, as I am unhappy and 
uncomfortable. On Tuesday I shall follow my letter before Mrs. 
A can answer it. No one, therefore, need ever know that 
you were with me, except Dick. I was obliged to tell him, but 
he has promised to keep the secret, and you may trust him. 
Now I want you to forgive me. I know I do not deserve that you 
should, but I shall be miserable if you do not. Had I only had 
the strength of mind to say ‘ No, and stick to it, neither you nor I 
should have been in this uncomfortable position ; so, believe me, 
I am very, very sorry. Write me a little word, and then we had 
better never hear of or see each other again. I am grieved to say 
good-bye thus, but you will forgive me and forget me, will you 
not ?—M. A.” 


Poor Marjory shed some tears over this disjointed epistle, and 
put up an earnest prayer that she might never see his face again. 

Faithful to her promise, she put the letter unclosed in her 
pocket, ready for Dick’s inspection, and then she spent some time 
gazing out of the window, vaguely watching the scanty traffic and 
wondering at the steepness of the street. 

She was calmer and braver than the day before, but not yet 
able to give her attention to a book. Presently, with a thrill of 
delight, she recognized Dick Cranston at the opposite side of the 
street. He seemed taller and broader and more important-look- 
ing than when he shared the light and shade of life in Falkland 
Terrace. Could she have ever dreamed that the despised 
“ monster” would turn out so handsome a man? for there was 
nothing of the boy about him now. 

‘“‘ Brand let me off early,” said Dick a few minutes later, coming 
quickly into the room. “He thought you would be lonely. We'll 
ask Mrs. McKibbin for some luncheon, and then take a walk into 
the old town. It is well worth seeing.” 
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“ How good of him; how good you both are, toa sinner like 
me!” cried Marjory, with one of her old bright smiles. “I do 
not deserve it, but then Mr. Brand does not know.” 

“No; and never shall through me. I believe you are right, 
Marge; this affair ought to be kept a secret.” 

“Will you look at my letter ?” she asked timidly. 

‘“‘T scarcely like to do so, yet perhaps I ought.” 

Marjory handed it to him, and he read it through slowly. 

“He is getting off far too easy,” he said, returning it to her. 
“T hope he will trouble you no more. To-morrow Brand will 
come back early to keep you company, and so you-shall not be 
much alone.” 

Next morning, when her kind hosts left her, Marjory tried to 
read some of the books and magazines, a good supply of which lay 
about, but found that the restless uneasiness of yesterday had 
returned to gnaw her heart. How unwise, how precipitate she 
had been! and what terrible retribution awaited her in her return 
to her stepmother’s rule. “Oh, if Mrs. Acland only knew, what 
bitter use she would make of her knowledge.” 

No, she could not read, so she set to work to put the room in 
order and arrange the books. She was even meditating asking 
for a duster, when the Highland lassie suddenly flung the door 
open and said, “ Here’s a gentleman for you, mem.” For an 
instant Marjory felt blind and dizzy; then she saw all too clearly 
that she was face to face with Ellis. 

How white and stern he looked, as he stood silently gazing at 
her. Marjory unconsciously clasped her hands and waited for his 
words. She could not have spoken to save her life. 

“J am not surprised that you find my presence somewhat pain- 
ful and oppressive,” said Ellis at last with a bitter laugh. ‘ Few 
lovers have ever been so neatly tricked. I congratulate you on 
your power of keeping your own counsel, of making your clever 
plans. Of course, I had no notion you had cover so near at 
hand.” 

“T have no right to quarrel with anything you choose to say,” 
returned Marjory sadly and humbly; “but, remember, I begged 
you, even at the last moment, to give up the marriage—to think 
well before you committed yourself irrevocably. Was it not better 
to run away, rather than let you marry a woman who did not, 
could not love you ?” 

** Why could you not love me, Marjory ?” said Ellis, advancing 
a few steps. 

“JT may answer by asking, Why did you loveme? We cannot 
help ourselves. I am most unhappy when I think of having given 
you pain; but you will soon see that we are better apart. You 
will soon forget me.” 

“Never!” cried Ellis in a harsh tone, “never, Marjory. You 
have stamped the impression of yourself and your desertion too 
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cruelly deep upon my soul. I wonder you did not fear rousing the 
enmity of the man you cheated so basely.” 

“Not so basely, Mr. Ellis,” pleaded Marjory. “I never pre- 
tended I was in love with you.” 

“You promised to be my wife. Can you deny it?” Marjor 
drooped her head in silence. ‘ However,” resumed Ellis, ** I did 
not come here to waste time in useless reproaches. From first to 
last, Marjory, you are the one weakness of my life. You have 
cost me what you can never repay. Now I want you to tell me 
clearly and truly what your intentions are.” 

“I have told you already. I cannot venture to return before 
Tuesday or Wednesday next; but I shall go home.” 

“Where I do not imagine you will have a very good time,” 
replied Ellis. * What would Mrs. Acland say if she had an inkling 
of the truth? For that matter, what would any one say ?” 

“She need never know,” cried Marjory, stung to self-assertion 
by his jeering tone, “unless you tell her; and from what you 
have said I imagine you would be as little disposed to betray the 
secret as myself.” 

*T am not inclined to betray either you or myself,” said Ellis. 
“ But whatever happens, and wherever you go, Marjory, the 
existence of that secret is a tie between us you can never break. 
In travelling with me, in remaining under the same roof with 
me, you have put yourself in my power. I may never use the 
power; but I will not promise to refrain. How will your 
future lover or husband like to know that you escaped from 
your home, under false pretences, with a man whom you did 
not marry ?” 

“No, thank God!” exclaimed Marjory, fully roused. “ Better 
face any fate than be tied to a man who can threaten as you do.” 

Ellis did not reply immediately; he walked to the door and 
returned. 

“‘ My natural indignation hurried me into too forcible expres- 
sions,” he said. ‘ You must, however, acknowledge you deserve 
little consideration at my hands. Yet I can never forget that I am 
a man of honour, that is your best safeguard. Still, I should like 
to pay the debt I owe you. I feel a curious mingling of passion 
with a longing for revenge, a tolerably devilish mixture, I admit.” 

“T am more and more convinced that I did well in leav- 
ing you,” returned Marjory, who had completely recovered 
composure. “I regret, I always shall regret, that I was weak 
enough to be persuaded against my better judgment; and I shall 
never cease to repent having caused you pain. Even now, if I can 
atone to you in any way, except marrying you secretly, I will.” 

“You will?” repeated Ellis, and stood a moment or two in pro- 
found thought. “I accept your offer. You said you were willing 
to be engaged to me, to wait until circumstances permitted me to 
marry openly. This is the atonement I will accept. It will be 
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a long waiting, I warn you; there will be considerable periods of 
separation ; but in spite of your strange conduct, Marjory, I can 
trust you. I think you will keep your word. Will you promise to 
be my wife when I can claim you ?” 

“Ts this your revenge?” asked Marjory, looking steadily at 
him, the vivid colour his appearance had called up fading away. 

“Nay; it is the constancy of my affection. Don’t you see I can 
not bear the idea of losing you; and would rather cling to a 
distant hope than give up all hope.” 

“ Having treated you very badly» I Suppose my conscience 
makes a coward of me, and I feel less ready to give you my pro- 
mise than I was the other day.” 

“This is the only atonement I will accept, and I think I have 
a right to ask it.” 

“No doubt you have,” cried Marjory, rallying her forces. 
“ But, Mr. Ellis, be generous ; forgive me, blot out all this unhappy 
affair. I am no fit wife for a diplomat, a future ambassador. You, 
too, as time goes by, will find an indefinite engagement a mill- 
stone round your neck. Now youare angry, and with justice. You 
will be happier if you throw this anger off and let us part friends.” 

She made a step towards him with a frank, winning smile and 
outstretched hand. Ellis grasped it hard. 

* You do not know me, Marjory. You shall not trick me out 
of my rights. You accepted me for your husband. You com- 
mitted yourself by trusting yourself tome. Had the minister I 
first sent for, been at hand, you could not have escaped. You 
took a base advantage of my effort to meet your wishes to frus- 
trate mine. Now I only ask the performance of your own propo- 
sition, to wait till Ican marry you openly. Surely such unwavering 
constancy deserves some acknowledgment.” 

“ Let go my hand, Mr. Ellis; you hurt me,” said Marjory faintly. 
“Tf I thought you really loved me, that you had not some idea of 
revenge in what you ask é 

“Love you,” he cried, walking restlessly to and fro, “I never 
loved you more passionately; never felt more eager to call you 
mine. Sweetest Marjory, you are a rare woman, or promise to 
be one with your tenderness and resolution. You have wrung my 
heart ; will you not heal it ?” 

‘Tf, indeed, I can atone to you,” she said falteringly, “why, I 
ought to give you my promise—a promise, perhaps, you will never 
claim.” 

“Do not lay that flattering unction to your soul. I will hold you 
fast. Come, repay me for all you have inflicted—bitterness you 
are incapable of measuring, profoundest mortification, cruel deser- 
tion. Atone as you offered by saying, ‘ Ralph, I promise to be 
your wife when you claim me.’” 

“ And you will quite forgive me if I do?” cried Marjory, over- 
whelmed with shame and penitence. 

RR 
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“ Yes, quite,” with a peculiar smile. In a low and broken voice 
she repeated the words. 

There was a moment’s silence. Then Ellis, who had thrown 
himself into a chair, exclaimed : 

‘It was a dreadful breach of trust to tell that brother of yours, 
as you call him, you were going to marry me.” 

“T could not help it. I wanted his advice. I wanted some one 
to speak to; and he is both kind and safe, quite safe.” 

“T daresay he will hold his tongue for your sake,” significantly. 
“What did he say?” 

“Oh, he scolded me and abused you.” 

“Ah! very likely. Of course, so admirable a young man 
would not be guilty of such folly.” 

“Who? Dick? Oh, never.” 

“Well, perhaps he has not been tempted. He is a mere boy.” 

‘“‘ He seems a man in sense and judgment to me.” 

Ellis looked at her with a cynical smile. “I suppose you will 
complete your confidence by telling him of your solemn promise 
to me ?” 

“ Of course I shall.” Another pause. 

“Let me put this ring on your finger once more,” said Ellis 
rising and coming over to her. 

“No, please do not. I could not account for it, and I will not 
lie if I can help it.” 

“ Keep it then,” holding it out to her. 

“No, pray keep it for me. I would rather not have it.” 

“ You will write to me, dearest ?” There was something gone 
from his voice since they had journeyed north together; she 
could not define what. 

“ And how—where can I write to you?” 

“Oh, I do not know. I must think and tell you. You must 
not write often. I will be guided by you in all small matters, 
sweetest Marjory. I shall be in London to-morrow. You will 
write to my club.” 

“Yes.” She said it faintly. 

“Then I must leave you, my shy bright-eyed bird. I wish I had 
the power to carry you with me. Good-bye ; come, give me a 
kiss. I deserve one, and I will have it.” He caught her in his 
arms, to her infinite terror, when the sound of the door handle 
turning made him release her quickly, before Dick Cranston was 
fairly in the room. 

The two men stood for an instant eyeing each other in no 
friendly spirit. Marjory sank into Brand’s favourite armchair. 

“Mr. Ellis,” said Dick coldly, “I cannot say I am glad to see 

ou.” 

“Very likely not,” returned Ellis readily; “ yet I should have 
imagined that a young fellow like yourself would have sym- 
pathized with, and even smiled at the imprudence of a senior. 
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Are you so thoroughly a brother in spirit to Miss Acland that you 
cannot perceive how impossible it was for a man who loved her to 
resist securing at once his own happiness and her deliverance 
from a miserable home ? ” 

‘If you had really loved her you would not have persuaded her 
to take such a step,” said Dick gravely. 

“ Counsels of perfection which are beyond me,” returned Ellis. 
with an irrepressible sneer. ‘‘ You cannot deny that she has. 
amply punished me for any indiscretion I have committed. How-.- 
ever, she has forgiven me and I have forgiven her. I hope here— 
after to win her esteem, and do not despair of even yours,” and he 
smiled cynically. ‘ So once more good-bye.” He kissed her hand 
in a courtly, respectful fashion, and with a defiant bow to Dick, 
he left the room. 

Marjory sat down suddenly by the table, on which she rested 
her elbows, burying her face in her hands. 

“What a cool, insolent rascal!” cried Dick, looking angrily 
after him. “I was afraid he might force himself upon you. 
Never mind, Marge; he is gone now, and I hope you are clear of 
him.” 

Marjory was crying quietly though bitterly as if her heart 
would break. 

“Don’t give in now, Marge, after showing such pluck.” 

“Oh! I can’t help it, Dick. I shall never be clear of Mr. Ellis. 
I have—he has made me, promise to marry him by-and-by, when, 
he can marry openly.” 

“What!” cried Dick in so stern and angry a tone that Marjory 
ceased crying and lifted her head to look at him; “you have 
been so miserably weak as to let that sneering devil bamboozle 
you? I am amazed! I am disappointed. It is unworthy of” 
you.” He strode across to the fire-place, and, leaning against the 
mantelpiece, turned his back upon her. 

“Tf you had heard all he said, Dick, you would understand that 
I could hardly refuse. You know how I tricked him; and before- 
I promised that if he would not insist on marrying me then, I 
would wait for him as long as he liked. Now he says the only 
way to atone for my base treachery is to promise to marry him, 
and I felt so guilty before him that I would have promised 
anything.” 

“I would almost rather follow you to your grave than see you 
the wife of that man,” said Dick with strong emotion. ‘ There 
was more hatred than love in his eyes as he looked at you. You 
shall not marry him, Marge !” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
DIPLOMACY. 


Mrs. ACLAND was sitting serene in the dining-room beside a 
bright fire, having interviewed cook, examined the larder and 
looked keenly at the condition of passages and scullery. She was 
justly proud of the prudence and success with which she had 
manceuvred her objectionable stepdaughter out of the house. 

“ And she shall not come back in a hurry,” thought Mrs. Acland ; 
‘“‘ why should she be kept under a glass case, when her superior in 
looks and ability had to rough it with doubtful characters, and 
struggle up into respectability, in spite of such obstacles as few women 
have had to encounter—a commonplace school girl pretending to 
hold her own with me, and trying to rival me with her father.” 
She read over the “Money Market” article, in the morning 
paper, and finding little else of interest, resumed the current of 
her thoughts. “I wonder what that man Ellis was plotting ? 
Did Marjory understand him? Those honest-looking girls are 
very deep sometimes. He is in love with her or I am much mis- 
taken. A man of his stamp would not take the trouble to come 
all the way here unless for personal gratification. I suppose as he 
is a sort of relation his intentions are honourable; are any man’s 
intentions honourable towards any woman who is not able to take 
care of herself? At all events I need know nothing and suspect 
nothing. If she is entangled with him, why, we shall probably 
never see her again. I should be quite justified in refusing to 
receive her into the house with my own daughter should she get 
into a scrape—which is highly probable; then good-bye to Miss 
Marjory.” 

Here her reflections were interrupted by the parlour-maid, who 
presented a letter. 

“The promised letter from Edinburgh,” said Mrs. Acland to 
herself, recognizing the writing and examining the post-mark ; 
“this is quicker than I expected.” She opened it and read: 





“ Dear Mrs. ACLAND, 

“Tam sorry to tell you that I have been much disapppointed 
in the place and people at Stratheogie. They are quite respectable, 
but rough and common. I have, therefore, given up the engage- 
ment, and have arranged to start for home to-morrow morning, 
arriving about seven in the evening. You may be quite sure that 
I shall lose no time in looking out for some other employment. 

“I am yours very truly, 
** MaRJORY ACLAND.” 


Mrs. Acland’s face fell as she threw the letter from her, her fair 
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brows knit themselves and her handsome mouth grew hard. 
“Back again so soon! there is some mystery in this. If Ellis 
knew these people how is it that they are too uncouth for 
Marjory? Has she quarrelled with him? was the whole affair a 
plant? I wish I had told Mr. Acland of Ellis calling here and 
saying he knew these Morrisons, then there might be an oppor- 
tunity of implicating Marjory; as it is, I had better say nothing. 
It was stupid of me suppressing that visit. How hard it is to 
know which is best, speaking out or keeping quiet ; who could have 
dreamed that she would have come back within a week? She has 
quarrelled with Ellis and got the better of him or she would not 
be so ready to return. I wonder if he travelled north with her ? 
I wish I had gone to see her off. Had I seen him I could make a 
row; as it is, I had better keep quiet, and start her off as soon as 
I can. I believe she will stick to us like a burr.” Mrs. Acland 
thrust the letter impatiently into her pocket and went upstairs to 
tell nurse and to order the garret to be prepared for the “un- 
welcome guest.” 

Mr. Acland was much disturbed by the news of Marjory’s most 
unexpected return. 

“Something very unusual must have occurred to induce her to 
leave at once. I trust there has been no infringement of—a—the 
proprieties ? What do you think, my dear ?” 

“Oh! as to that I don’t think you need distress yourself. I 
fancy it is only Marjory’s whims and conceit that have made her 
throw up the engagement. Probably with her usual want of self- 
control she showed airs and temper and these quiet country folk 
will be glad to get rid of her. Marjory’s temper will always 
destroy her chances of success. However, J am willing to do my 
best for her.” 

“You are always kind and considerate. I am sure I wish 
Marjory would live peaceably at home. I cannot think where she 
got her temper. Her poor mother was placid to a degree, and I 
am not at all passionate.” 

‘“‘ By no means ; your temper though determined is calm.” 

“ Exactly so,” returned Mr. Acland much gratified. ‘ No one 
knows me so well as you do, my love. Well, if Marjory is still 
determined to leave what might be a happy home we will not 
stop her.” 

“Perhaps it would be wiser not,” said Mrs. Acland, as if giving 
up her opinion to his. 

As may be imagined, Marjory’s reception was of the coldest. 
Her train was late, and dinner when she arrived was over. 

“TI must say your journey north has not improved your appear- 
ance,” was Mrs. Acland’s remark after her first icy, “ How do you 
do?” In truth Marjory looked ghastly pale and weary, with dark 
shadows under her eyes. 

‘“‘ Well, Marjory, you find there are worse places than home,” 
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said her father. ‘Why did you leave so suddenly ?—was there 
any serious objection to your employers ? ” 

“Very serious to my mind—they were simply rough farmers. 
I could not have lived with them; but Iam too tired to talk about 
anything to-night. I will take a cup of tea and go to bed. Iam 
very very sorry to come back to trouble you. However, I hope to 
find something else soon.” 

“Had you not better take a glass of wine, Marjory? you seem 
over-fatigued,” asked her father, touched by her aspect. 

“Thank you; I will as you ask me,” she returned with a slight 
tremble in her voice. She felt sorely in need of something to 
sustain her; and having swallowed it, bid Mrs. Acland and her 
father good-night. 

What a home-coming! with all that pressed upon her mind and 
memory. What a contrast to the tender care, the thoughtful 
consideration lavished upon her by Brand and Dick. 

If she could only have stayed with them, to be their housekeeper, 
to mend their clothes and look after them generally, life would 
have been too lovely; but delighted as both seemed to have her 
for a guest, neither seemed to think it possible she could remain. 
How grieved Brand appeared to part with her, and Dick seemed 
almost as sorry; though he did not quite forgive her for letting 
Ellis extract the promise she had given. How earnestly he 
entreated her to write and tell him everything; his last words 
were whispered : “ Marge, get clear of Ellis—unless you love him, 
which I trust: in God you do not.” 

“Love him! No!” but she felt remorseful towards him, and a 
little afraid of him, but for the present she would put him out of 
her mind. There was enough to worry about just now, and Ellis 
was fading into a distant danger. He would not trouble her fora 
long time ; and she sank to sleep with the memory of Dick’s kind 
earnest eyes and slightly-knit brow as he huskily bid her farewell, 
for her last waking thought. 

* * 


The sudden apparition of Marjory, her strange story, the 
extraordinary mixture of courage and weakness she had shown; 
her hard fate in having to return to her father’s house, made a 
deep impression on Dick Cranston. He was imaginative in a 
strong slow fashion—small matters did not move his creative 
powers to conjure up mind pictures, but once touched or stirred 
to indignation the impression took deep hold and haunted him. 

Though simple and unpretending in nature, he had a high ideal 
of life and conduct, none the less stringent because he was quite 
unconscious of cherishing a loftier standard than the ordinary 
young man of every-day life. He was in some ways old for his 
years—steady and earnest, yet full of enthusiasm,of which he spoke 
little. He was almost startled at the fiery turmoil into which 
Marjory’s tears, her extraordinary escape, and above all, her semi 
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recapture, had thrown him. He should have enjoyed hurling 
Ellis downstairs, and reflected with grim satisfaction that he could 
have done so; Ellis was a villain, of that he felt convinced, and he 
half feared Marjory liked the scoundrel. 

The evening after her departure Dick came in late. He had 
been intensely diligent in his work, and looked tired and out © 
of spirits when he sat down with Brand to their evening meal, of 
which they partook almost in silence. 

When the table was cleared, Brand settled himself in his chair 
for a quiet smoke, while Dick got pencil and paper and began 
drawing lines and curves. 

‘* What are you about ?” asked Brand, after watching him for a 
few minutes. 

“‘ Trying to put some ideas that came to me to-day into shape.” 

“You have worked enough. Can’t you let your brain rest ?” 

** Perhaps I had better,” said Dick, turning his chair round ; 
“it does not feel too clear.” 

“I feel in the down-belows too,” returned Brand. “I tell you 
what, we both miss that sister of yours. Ah! if I had a daughter 
like her, I should not be herenow. But afterall, would anything 
have kept me from making a fool of myself? ” 

* Poor Marge! I wonder how she is getting on. I wish we 
could have kept her with us.” , 

* Ay! but we couldn’t, you see, neither of us being any relation 
to her.” 

“No?” said Dick doubtfully, and there was a pause. “She has 
had a hard life of it,” he resumed presently. ‘She was dead 
against me at first,and my mother too; I can’t describe her 
scorn.” 

** Ha! I suppose she is not first favourite with Mrs. Acland ?” 

“My mother was positively cruel toher. Well, Marjory, who 
always gave herself airs of superiority over George and me, was 
worse when she came from school. She was furious because I 
was in her father’s office and her brother sent apprentice to sea ; 
and I do not wonder at it. How she used to flare up!” He 
laughed softly. ‘She seemed just transparent with her big eyes 
and speaking face, as if one could see the dancing flames in her 
heart. One day I broke out and told her how she hurt me. She 
seemed struck, as if a new light had come to her, and she softened ; 
she begged my pardon, so sweetly, so frankly ! and from that time 
we were friends, such friends when George went away, and we had 
the schoolroom to ourselves. That was the happiest time J ever 
had. How we used to talk, and how she used to mend my things 
and scold me! It all came to a sudden end though. If you care 
to hear, I will tell you all about it; it is a great secret,” and he 
gave Brand for the first time the history of the theft from Mr. 
Acland’s safe, of the way in which his mother threw suspicion 
upon him, by her entreaties that he would confess. Brand was 
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so deeply interested that he let his pipe go out and forgot to re- 
light it. 
a But she did not really believe you guilty ?” 

“T do not think she could. I am sure Mr. Acland did not, nor 
did Mr. Cross, his partner, to whom I went. and told the whole 
story. I don’t think any one else ever heard of the affair, as it 
was Mr. Acland’s money that was taken. I resolved to go away 
and work independently for my own living, however humbly. 
Then it was that Marjory stood to me like a trump. She had a 
little money her brother had sent her, and she insisted on giving 
nearly all of it to me. How she cried when we parted ; her grief 
cut into my soul. Then came the great surprise of our meeting 
at Beaulieu. She was delighted to see me just as I stood—a 
workman in working clothes, though she was with a couple of 
swells; but she was always a trump. Then you know the rest.” 

“TI suspect the governess engagement was a bad business ; she 
is well out of it.” 

‘A very bad business,” said Dick with a sigh. “ T wish I could 
tell you all about it, but I am bound by my promise.” 

* Of course, of course.’ 

They were silent for a few minutes. Then Brand suddenly 
asked : 

“When did this fracas about the money take place ?” 

‘More than a year and a half ago, shortly after you called at 
Falkland Terrace, and my mother was so cut up at seeing you.” 

“Ay, and shortly after that infernal scoundrel Blake, the stock- 
broker, levanted; that was queer. Mr. Acland had dealings 
with him ?” 

“Not for some time. I think my mother distrusted him, and 
she rules Mr. Acland in everything.” 

“Well she might distrust him,” said Brand sternly, with a 
quick, angry flash from his usually smiling eyes. ‘ He was, and 
no doubt is, an unmitigated rascal.” 

‘Then you knew him?” 

“Yes, few knew him so well. He was the worst enemy your 
father ever had; ay, or your mother either.” 

“Ts that possible? Why, he used to dine at Falkland Terrace. 
He dined there a couple of weeks before he disappeared.” 

“You surprise me. Yet why should anything surprise me? 
Do not let us speak of the villain any more; he has gone under, 
I suppose, and I hope he will never turn up again, unless to be 
hung.” 

Brand rose and relieved his wrath by a few turns to and fro. 
Dick looked at him in some surprise. He was usually so lazily 
quiet, so rarely moved in any way that the present burst was 
unprecedented. But it did not last. Reurning to his seat, 
Brand relit his pipe and muttered, more to himself than his 
companion, “ There is no use in looking back, and hopeless to try 
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and repair mistakes. Keep steady, my boy. Put your heart in 
your work, and be deaf and blind to whatever would lead you 
from it.” 

“T think Iam tolerably fond of it, and have found as yet little 
to distract me.” 

* Yes, you are steadyenough. If I had stuck to my art as you 
stick to yours I should have been— Bah! There is no use in 
talking.” 

* You are twice as clever as I am, and you work hard enough 
now.” 

“Yes, when it is too late. There, let us say no more.” 

‘You are very good to listen to my bit of a story with so much 
interest.” 

“Interest!” repeated Brand, stretching out his hand im- 
pulsively and grasping Dick’s hand, “I tell you I look on you as 
a son, though I fear I am not exactly the sort of father men wish 
to adopt.” 

*T will be very thankful if you choose to adopt me,” returned 
Dick, with the soft smile that sometimes gave beauty to his grave 
face. 

“Then I do take you for my son from this hour,” said Brand 
with a certain solemnity, and shaded his eyes with his hand for a 
few moments. “I have had a ‘letter from Lord Beaulieu,” were 
his next words, in a different tone; “he is getting impatient that 
we should get away to Fleury. How soon do you think we can 
finish our present piece of work ?” 

“In three or four weeks.” 

“Scarcely. Say five, that will take us into December. But 
we will push on as fast as we can. I long to be off. Fleury is a 
nice place, a splendid climate, and it will take six or seven months’ 
work to carry out all Lord Beaulieu’s plans. Living is cheap and 
the pay good. Let us save up and take a run over to Florence when 
we are free. I gather strength under the skies of the sunny 
south ; bring over that portfolio, I have some sketches and plans; 
I will give you an idea of what we—Lord Beaulieu and myself 
—thought of doing,” and the pair of friends plunged into a profes- 
sional discussion. 

Mrs. Acland had only reserved her cross-examining powers until 
she had Marjory to herself, as her curiosity was excited to an 
irritating degree. Yet she did not like to put the leading ques- 
tions her conjecture suggested before her husband, who though 
not too observant, might possibly suspect their drift. 

Now the morning after Marjory’s arrival, Mr. Acland had ap- 
pointed to meet his wife in town on some domestic business, and 
Marjory had escaped for a long walk with the children. Mrs. 
Acland was therefore obliged to defer putting her stepdaughter on 
the rack till next day. She invited Marjory in a friendly manner 
to come and help her with some needlework for the children, add- 
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ing, “I know you did all your own before you started on that un- 
fortunate expedition of yours.” 

“ Very well,” returned Marjory, who was too humble in her own 
estimation to resist anything just now. 

Mrs. Acland commenced operations by detailing some domestic 
grievances, in order to get up a confidential tone ; Sarah, the par- 
lour-maid was beginning to give herself airs, she had made quite 
a fuss because her mistress had insisted on having the drawing- 
room cleaned that morning instead of on Friday, which was the 
usual day ; if this sort of nonsense was repeated Sarah’s doom was 
fixed. Marjory listened with a careless degree of surprise, as Mrs. 
Acland had never hitherto had, or confessed to having, household 
difficulties. She replied that it was stupid of Sarah, who seemed 
a sensible, clever servant. 

Mrs. Acland had just uttered the words, “ There is no account- 
ing for——” when the delinquent in question flung open the door, 
announcing in a vicious tone, “ Mr. Ellis,” and ushered the refined 
diplomat into the little study, where the table was strewn with 
small garments under repair, with “torn off” pieces, with paper 
patterns, and crowned by the big grubby nursery work-basket. 

Mrs. Acland grew white with anger as—to speak dramatically 
—she felt the sting of Sarah’s revenge. As to Marjory she 
shivered as the awful thought suggested itself, “ Has he come to 
declare himself, and marry me openly?” She could not command 
her voice as she stood up, put her hand into his and received his 
greeting in silence. This is an unexpected pleasure,” said Mrs. 
Acland, recovering herself gallantly and offering him a chair. “I 
thought you were in Paris by this time,” while she looked keenly 
at Marjory. 

Ellis was cool and imperturbable as ever ; he did not attempt to 
exchange a glance with his trembling fiancée, but drawing the 
seat offered him beside her, said: “I was detained by family 
business, and got a few days’ additional leave. I must apologize 
for intruding at so early an hour, but I heard last night of Miss 
Acland’s return, and have come to ask particulars. I am awfully 
distressed that things did not turn out satisfactorily. Pray tell 
me your objections. If you have any serious complaints I must 
see that apologies and reparation are made.” 

His tone was so easy and natural that Mrs. Acland was pro- 
foundly puzzled, while Marjory was amazed at his audacity. 

** Perhaps I had not much to complain of,” she said, gathering 
her forces. ‘Perhaps I expected too much; but the family 
seemed so rough and—and untrained. I did not like the idea of 
going abroad with them. I—in short, I felt I must come away 
home.” 

“In short, you found haggis and porridge, material and social, 
with nothing more digestible. Well, I warned you they were not 
gentry—the Morrisons I mean—but they are honest respectable 
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people. I ought to have remembered that a young lady requires 
more niceties than sportsmen accustomed to rough it.” 

“The fact is,” put in Mrs. Acland, “ Marjory was in too 
great a hurry to run away from a comfortable home to try her 
luck among strangers. I hope you have learnt a lesson, my dear.” 

“T have indeed.” 

“T cannot say how deeply I regret having been instrumental 
in sending Miss Acland on so fruitless an errand. I beg you 
and Mr. Acland will forgive me. I dare not hope to make my 
peace with your daughter ?” 

“It was my own fault for being so precipitate,” murmured 
Marjory. 

“Can I in any way atone?” said Ellis earnestly, turning to 
her. Mrs. Acland took the opportunity of his eyes being fixed 
on Marjory to sweep away some of the pile which encumbered 
the table, and Ellis took advantage of her action to slip a small 
thick note he had held in his left hand into Marjory’s while he 
continued speaking, “for although I must travel to Paris to- 
night, I can write to Mrs. Morrison. I am sure some compen- 
sation P 

“TI could not possibly claim any,” said Marjory quickly; “I 
broke the engagement I undertook ; I put every one to incon- 
venience, and I cannot complain.” She had hastily eoncealed the 
note in her pocket before Mrs. Acland had resumed her seat. 

‘**T assure you I do not know when I was so profoundly morti- 
fied,” resumed Ellis in a tone expressive of just the right degree 
of concern. ‘I wish I could do the state, that is, Miss Acland 
some service which would obliterate my maladresse. If you think 
of leaving home,” turning to her again, “ why do you not join the 
Carterets ? I am sure you were of infinite use to them.” 

“But Uncle Carteret would not have me,” cried Marjory; a 
faint irrepressible smile at Ellis’s audacity parting her lips. 

“ Well, I shall see my worthy kinsmen in Paris (they do not 
move on to Rome till the second week in November). Have you 
any objection to my negotiating your residence with them for a 
year or two ?”—he looked earnestly, tenderly into her eyes—“ You 
know old Carteret is inclined to hear words of wisdom from my 
lips.” 

‘No, no,” said Marjory, “I would rather not be forced upon 
him.” 

“‘T have already outstaid my time,” said Ellis rising, “and I 
have a great deal to accomplish before I start. Will you,” 
addressing Mrs. Acland, “ will you allow me to leave my address 
in Paris with you? and if, under your good counsel, Miss Acland 
changes her mind, perhaps you will let me know; but pray let it 
be soon, for I do not hope to do much with Mr. Carteret, except 
by word of mouth.” He bowed over Mrs. Acland’s outstretched 
hand, and contrived to hold Marjory’s a moment, while he sent a 
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look of entreaty into her eyes, his back carefully turned to the 
lady of the house—and was gone. 

A short silence ensued. Marjory, feeling that Mrs. Acland’s 
keen glance was upon her, forced herself to resume her needle- 
work calmly ; she could not attempt to leave the room in order 
to read her letter lest she might arouse suspicion. 

“Mr. Ellis seems to take a great interest in you,” said Mrs. 
Acland at last. She did not venture to push her queries very 
far—conscience made a coward of her. She knew that she had 
tacitly handed her young stepdaughter over to this man, and it 
would not do to show how much she surmised. Moreover, she 
was really puzzled ; she began to doubt that he had accompanied 
Marjory to Scotland ; if he had, she would not have left him, and 
if they had quarrelled he would not have called and asked for par- 
ticulars respecting her return in that easy natural way. She 
would certainly write to that Mrs. Morrison; she thought 
she could remember the address. 

These ideas flashed through her brain while Marjory was 
saying : 

** Yes, he is very good.” 

“I suppose you were great friends at that place in the country, 
the Priory.” 

“ Not particularly ; he was a help certainly when Mr. Carteret 
was particularly fidgety, and so far useful.” 

“ Oh! I daresay he amused himself with you in that stupid hole.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Marjory indifferently, anxious to end the 
conversation anyhow ; probably it was the most baffling answer 
she could have given her stepmother, who calculated on her 
showing pique or embarrassment or emotion of some kind. 

“ Mr. Ellis does not give one the idea of a philanthropist.” 

“ No, certainly not; yet some people seemed to like him. Lord 
Beaulieu was always asking him to the Castle, and coming over to 
the Priory.” ; 

“ Who ?” asked Mrs. Acland, caught by the sounding title. 

“Lord Beaulieu,” repeated Marjory, noticing the effect of her 
words. ‘ He was one of our neighbours; he was making great 
improvements and restorations at the Castle. It was there 1 saw 
Dick at work, dressed just like a workman,” she added, gathering 
up spirit to carry the war into the enemy’s country, and enjoying 
the raid. 

“Tf he was, it is his own fault,” said Mrs. Acland surprised and 
angered ; “he had every chance of doing well here.” 

“ He could hardly stay when he was accused of being a thief, 
could he ?” said Marjory in a quiet confidential tone. 

“No one accused him,” cried Mrs. Acland, gazing at the 
speaker. 

Here a summons to inspect the putting up of fresh muslin 
curtains obliged Mrs. Acland to quit the field. , 
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Marjory breathed freer when she was alone, but she made no 
attempt to look at her letter till she was finally released from 
her stepmother’s presence at dinner time, when she was at 
her own request excused appearing. 

It was not without emotion that she glanced first hastily and 
then more deliberately through the closely-written pages; they 
were pervaded by a tone of subdued warmth, and spoke of the tie 
which existed between them. He implored her for frequent 
tidings of herself, and begged her to take counsel with him how 
she could best escape the gloom and discomfort of her home. 

Marjory read it twice with care, then tore it in small pieces, 
and striking a match consumed the fragments. 

“ Why do I distrust him so much?” mused Marjory. “It would 
be a solution of many difficulties if I could love him and believe 
in him. But he is too clever, too like an irresistible fate; only, I 
will resist as long as I can,”—even while she resolved so bravely, 
she smiled with a certain sense of enjoyment as she thought of 
Mrs. Acland’s mystification. Ellis was more than a match for her 
astute stepmother. 


(To be continued.) 
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SOCIAL ECHOES. 
By MRS, HUMPHRY. 


\ ITH the first month of winter upon us, we are all settling 
down as comfortably as may be, after the glorious jubilee 
summer we have enjoyed, to the pleasures and occupations of the 
short days and long evenings that lie before us. Wiuter is full of 
delights to those who know how to enjoy this much maligned 
season. The wisest people and the truest philosophers are those 
who extract the greatest sweetness from the hours as they pass ; 
the blossoms that old time sheds around us. Some of us say that 
we love summer too well to be able to face the prospect of the long 
winter with any pleasure. Others delight in winter, and are 
relieved when summer is over. These are not philosophers. True 
wisdom sees pleasant hours in every season. Summer is more 
festive in its character, but there is always the restless, haunting 
feeling about a lovely summer day, that we are not making as 
much of it or getting as much good out of it as we might. It is 
like poor Elia’s holidays, which, he declared, were spoiled by this 
very feeling. But in winter we are not sorry to see the day close 
in since it brings the pleasant hour when outer cold is shut away 
from sight and additional warmth and comfort surround us. When 
the lovely summer day dies, however, we feel a keen sense of actual 
loss. There will never, we know well, be another day quite like © 
it. The beauty of it will never be exactly repeated for us. The 
exquisite sunset clouds will never again be seen in those very forms 
that have enchanted our eyes and appealed so irresistibly to our 
fancy. But in winter time one fire is as good as another; to- 
morrow, we think, will be very like to-day, with, perhaps, less fog 
and a better book to read. To reverse the poet’s thought, it is in 
summer that we wrestle with our burden of discontent. In winter 
it slips from us to return with the first breath of spring in the air, 
the first daffodil we see, the first note of the lark’s song that we 
hear. The contented little warble of the robin just suits the 
dark days when it sings, and agrees with our frame of mind. But 
in the spring days and in the glow and brightness of summer, 
the lark’s “ wild, careless rapture” expresses for the voiceless 
among humans the divine discontent and longing that the sunny 
days bring with them for us. 
So, welcome winter! Fogs are disagreeable, ceitainly, especially 
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the “ London particular,” which is so successfully brewed by our 
chimneys and so impartially distributed among the evil and the 
good, choking both varieties indiscriminately and bringing tears 
to unaccustomed as well as to accustomed eyes. A fog is an evil 
thing, but then what a pleasure there is in waking up of a 
morning and seeing no fog! We could not enjoy our gentle 
negations were there no evil things to negative. Think how 
Lucy Smith, in Mr. George Moore’s remarkable story, enjoyed the 
nights she had no dreams, poor girl. And when no fogs are here, 
how we shall enjoy our winter days. There are pictures to be 
seen all over London. The delightful “ London Society ” sketches 
of Mr. Du Maurier are still visible at the Fine Art Society’s 
Galleries in Bond Street. The Art Union prizes are on view 
at the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-colours, in Picca- 
dilly. Some exquisite pictures are among these prizes. The 
Photographic Society of Great Britain keeps open its exhibition 
in Pall Mall till the middle of November. There are the mar- 
vellous pictures of M. Vassili Verestchagin at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, a collection which, for versatility of conception and style, 
have never been surpassed. And other exhibitions will be opened 
as the days grow shorter. 

Nor is there lack of new plays. M. Mayer’s programme for 
the season at the Royalty is a'delightful one. Coquelin is here, 
and will appear in some of his best parts. In “ Un Parisien ” he 
will allow us to study the veritable type of cultivated Frenchmen, 
who looks on existence as he might regard a dinner, examining it 
from every point of view in order to be able to extract as much 
enjoyment from it, and as little of the other thing, as may be 
possible. We are promised “Frangillon,” too, with charming 
Madame Jane May in the title rdle. She is to play in “Le 
Monde oi l’on s’ennuie” as well, and mothers may safely take 
their young daughters to hear M. Pailleron’s comedy. Nor need 
they fear to let them hear “ Mademoiselle de la Seigliére,” one of 
the prettiest plays in the French language. M. Mayer promises 
us Madame Chaumont, and later in the season the three opera 
bouffes, “La Périchole,” “ La Grande Duchesse,” and “La Mas- 
cotte.” This is the nineteenth season of French plays under M. 
Mayer’s auspices. Intellectual London ought to feel itself under 
a debt of gratitude to him. 

The revival of Cellier’s “Sultan of Mocha,” at the Strand 
Theatre, has pleased the lovers of pretty music. The piece has 
been mounted in a charming manner; a very effective set bein 
the view of Greenwich Hospital a century ago. Miss Violet 
Cameron looks to advantage in the graceful dresses of her part. 
One of her dainty little caps, will, I fancy, become the fashion 
very speedily. There could hardly be a better entertainment of its 
kind than “ Miss Esmeralda” at the Gaiety. It is humorously 
called a “ melodramatic burlesque,” and is, of course, a parody on 
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Victor Hugo’s “The Hunchback of Notre Dame.” Miss Marion 
Hood, as Esmeralda, looks a very charming gipsy, in a most 
picturesque costume of olive green and pink madder, red scarf, 
and blue cap. M. Meyer Liitz’s music is abundantly tuneful and 
remains singing itself in the memory long after one has heard it. 
The piece is produced in a manner approaching absolute perfec- 
tion as regards scenery, dresses, and arrangements. Mr. Lonnen’s 
song “ Killaloo” is the sensation of the evening for those who 
enjoy a hearty laugh. Then again, the revival of ‘ Sophia,” at 
the Vaudeville, is among the very good things of the season 
dramatic. One doubts if Fielding himself ever pictured his 
heroine as half so charming as Miss Kate Rorke. 

We are all looking forward to passing many a pleasant evening 
in Terry’s Theatre, the first completely fireproof building of its kind. 
It holds eight hundred people, and is provided with exits sufficient 
for about three thousand. This is full measure, heaped up and 
running over, which one would be glad to see copied everywhere. 
All the woodwork is painted with fireproof paints, and the stage 
is cut off from the auditorium by a fireproof curtain. The colour 
of the hangings is an exquisite harmony of apple-green silk and 
brown-pink plush. Under the electric light, with which the 
theatre is to be illuminated, these tints will look lovely indeed, 
and will set forth to enormous advantage pretty faces and careful 
toilets. 

Mr. Corney Grain’s new entertainment is to the full as amusing 
as his previous ones have been. It is to be wished that every 
drawing-room singer could hear his caricature of the ballad of the 
day and realize that hard breathing is not singing. 

Among the pleasures of the season, I must not forget to include 
that of the winter outfit. Spending money is a delightful occupa- 
tion, and when it is combined with the adornment. of our person, 
it takes an added hue of joy. There are persons of puritan 
proclivities who actually think that it is wrong of women to care 
how they look. There are others who hold wider views, and 
recognize the fact that nature herself made women ornamental 
(generalization must here be understood) and expects them to 
carry out her views. The best and nicest: women like to look 
their best. They know that to present an attractive appearance 
is to wield an influence which they ought to make as strong as it 
possibly can be made—by means legitimate. And do English- 
women ever look more charming than when their fair faces are 
set off by the rich textures and deep warm tones of winter 
clothing? A dainty picture is a lovely English girl in the felt 
hat or close cloth bonnet, the warm furs and neat dark costume, 
in which she takes her wintry walks abroad. 





